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for Chewing Gum. 


VA 


University Research forms the basis of our adver- yy 


tising. The National Association of Chewing Gum 


a 


ghoord the Jook Teelf 
Mfenr4y-70-20und 


} Good Teeth help children enjoy life. 
Y Four Factors toward Good Teeth are 
| Proper Food, Personal Care, Dentist’s P ? 
Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. ... 


There is a reason, a time and a place 
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Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N. Y. 


























See the 1936 Unit Plan Edition 


of the Famous 


WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Especially recommended by the Tennessee 
State Department of Education for use in 
elemeniary and high schools. 


18 volumes and Guide . . . 9,220 pages. . . 
14,000 illustrations . . .. up-to-date... . 
complete . . . . inexpensive . . . . can be pur- 


chased on easy pay ments 


You can obtain a complimentary copy of any 
one of the following units, simply by sending 
10c to cover postage and handling (coin or 


stamps) 


ASTRONOMY 

CoaL AND COKE 
CoTToN 

THE Farm 
AMERICAN INDIANS 


INVENTIONS 
NATURAL RESOURCES 
PIONEER LIFE 

SoIL 
TRANSPORTATION 


Users of THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA are 


invited to write for a complete list of the specimen units 


available. 


Address inquiries to: 


The Reference Librarian 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 


35 East Wacker Drive 


Chicago 
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Ox THAT “day of days” she'll have 
reason to remember with grati- 
tude her childhood training in gum 
' massage. Her smile will be radiant 
_ _...lovely! And for that loveliness 
; shell be indebted to the teachers 
who long ago explained the impor- 
tance of gum massage in guarding 
the health of her teeth and gums. 

; For gum massage, so thoroughly 
approved by modern dentists and so 
widely taught in modern classrooms, 

» isthe new way to provide 

> the gums with the work 

>» and stimulation denied 
them by our modern 
menus. 

: To keep sound and 

| healthy, gums must have 

» Vigorous work, and to- 

r i. 
> 














































































THE BRIDE OF 1950 WILL BE LOVELIER 
because of her Classroom Drills in Gum Massage! 


this modern Dental Health Practice! 


day’s soft, easily-chewed foods rob 
them of that work. Naturally, they 
lose their vigor. Naturally,they grow 
lazy, sensitive—betray a tendency to 
bleed. And finally a warning “tinge 
of pink” on the tooth brush reveals 
the urgent need of more work, of 
better circulation in the gum walls. 

All over America, classroom drills 
in gum massage bring this impor- 
tant message to children. The index 
finger (to represent the tooth brush) 
is placed on the outside 
of the jaw and rotated 
from the base of the gums 
toward the teeth. The les- 











To keep firm and healthy, 
children’s gums need far more 
stimulation than they get from 


today’s soft, creamy foods. 














rect 
td DRILLS, to show the oo 
eae CLASSROOM ractice of gum 
ein ae brush in the heal! A the outside of 
use 0 : 


massage, use the index finger, plecing® 

the jaw! 
son issimple and easily taught, but its 
benefits are important—and lasting. 

As an aid to massage, Ipana is rec- 
ommended. For Ipana is more than 
an effective cleanser. It is also espe- 
cially designed to aid the massage in 
strengthening the gum tissues. 

Try Ipana yourself. Every time 
you clean your teeth, massage a 
little extra [pana into your gums. 
You'll soon notice its excellent ef- 
fects—a new whiteness to your teeth, 
a fresh, healthy tingle in your gums. 
Let Ipana’s effect on your own teeth 
and gums be the excellent reason 
why you bring this modern, impor- 
tant dental health habit to your own 
classroom—and your own pupils. 






By BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York e 
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MACMILLAN 
WORKBOOKS .. . Promote 


AUTHENTIC AND ADAPTABLE WORKBOOKS IN ALL SUBJECTS 


We Particularly Wish to 
Call to Your Attention... 


Workbooks to accompany the Work-PLay READERS, 
by Gates-Huber. 


Tees Tue Sevr-HeL_p NuMBER Series, by Clark-Cushman. 


Oo 
Elementary Schools ELEMENTARY ENGLISH WorkKBOOKs, by Deffendall. 


Workbooks to accompany the HEALTH AND GrowTH 
SERIES, by Charters-Smiley-Strang. 


WorKBOOK IN Civics, by Edmonson-Dondineau. 

New Procress Tests in Latin, by Ullman-Smalley, 

designed to accompany the Latin series, by Ullman- 

Henry. 

New Lasoratory EXPERIMENTS, interlinear, to ac- 
O% company New Practicat Cuemistry, by Black- 


¢ > C I, [ Conant. 

econ aky CHOOS Workbook to accompany Mopern History, by Hayes- 
Moon. 
Workbooks to accompany Hicu Scuoot ENGLIsH, by 
Canby-Opdycke-Gillum. 


Unit-PLan WorkBook For ALGEBRA I, by Willett. 


e 
° e 

e 

Samples and Prices Write Us for a Copy of Our New 
of Our Workbooks Macmityian Lisrary List for 


Upon Request 
“ ’ Elementary and Secondary Schools 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


500 SPRING STREET, N. W. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 























































































| TENNESSEE adopts... 
“A DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS”—The New Webster 4 
e for basal use 2 
| in all Elementary and Junior High Schools é 
| “THE FRIENDLY HOUR READERS” 4 
- Grades 1 to 6 (Supplementary) 4 
Throughout the country hundreds of thousands of children are happily discovering 
| that their regular use of “A DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS,” the New 
| Webster, is greatly improving their work in English, reading, spelling, etc. It is the 
| ™ most appealing and the most colorful dictionary ever published. Its clear definitions are 
most easily understood. 
The author-in-chief of “THE FRIENDLY HOUR READERS,” and WORKBOOKS, 
For Low is Dr. Ullin W. Leavell, Professor of Education, Peabody College. These readers con- | 
Prices, tain a rich amount of selections in social science in order to interpret the modern world i 
Write for the modern child. Their subject matter is new and stimulating—not being repeated z 
in any other series. E | 
, 
AMERICAN BOOK COMBARNY , 
4 t 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO p ht 
300 Pike Street ; 0 
u 
. 
4 tT 
ps 
. Ci 
FOR TENNESSEE TEACHERS 3 
fp 
, in 
Who Need Dependable Protection : « 
er 
F ve 
Thinking teachers take no chances with questionable insurance protection. P 2 
; 
The real test of an insurance contract comes only at the time it becomes a claim! go 
ac 
Under this acid test. Provident policies have been found dependable for almost as: 
50 years. | 
s 6 thi 
Over $35,000,000.00 have been paid in benefit payments during this period, to plat 
many of the 400,000 members of the Provident’s policyholder family. S inf 
suy 
34,574 Recetvep Sucu Benerit Pay- . 4 
MENTS IN THE First Six Monts or 1936 ° » sta 
be 
Many Tennessee Teachers Were Included in This Number re 
u 
| sely 
PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co. 
: a be 
The Strong, Dependable Home Company foun 
Chattanooga Since 1887 Tennessee te 
min 
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Clubwomen Campaigning for Enactment of Eight-Point 
Educational Program 


LUBWOMEN of 
have spent many 


Tennessee 
years in 
studying and analyzing the 


cation Association has adopted and 


is ardently supporting an “Eight- 


MRS. EDWARD JENNINGS 


Chairman, Department of Education, 


T. F. W. C., Jefferson City 











IV. 


That all beginning teachers must have | 


completed at least two years of train- 
ing in an approved institution of 
higher learning. 


and that if elected we are expecting 
them to give this program their ut- 
most support, both by their votes and 


) school system of our state. We — ——] their influence. 
| 5 have recognized with pride that we EIGHT-POINT PROGRAM 
a . . : - f2 I. That the state finance the minimum 
) have school units in Tennessee which program of elementary and high school Taxpayers Favor It 
-| 5 may be favorably — ni the aries are concemed, cual toes Ge Sentiment throughout the state 
; most progressive school systems 1n no restriction of local initiative. : : : e 
‘ | tiem -" St tes B t y d 1 II. That the minimum length of term shall would, I believe, justify the state 
ee ee be eight (8) months for elementary |} ment that the majority of the tax- 
» the conditions that exist in schools a oo . 
ics é schools. a payers and school patrons are in 
4 of many of our poorer counties III. That the minimum salary for any ’ 7 
| F age, : teacher in Tennessee must not be less sympathy with this program; that 
: This year our clubwomen have an than $60.00 per month, provided that, : : : ; 
—J | : ; as standards of qualifications are they believe the teaching profession 
4 unprecedented opportunity to work raised and teachers progress in train- ‘ ‘ 
al | (Ge tee | e bli ing and experience, the salary shall should be recognized as such by its 
. =e eee oS ee be increased in, direct proportion © l| members being given salaries com 
J school system. The Tennessee Edu- SS akin or gal eda eae ‘ & 8 : 


mensurate with the requirements 
necessary to the profession; that the 


Eight-Point Program as a minimum 








retirement system for teachers be 
tablished on a state-wide basis. 


Point Program” which, if translated oo ee children of Tennessee, throughout 
» into law. would make a safe and a oe pupils in the public the entire state, should have educa- 
sane beginning. The Tennessee Fed- VI. That the state encourage desirable tional advantages comparable to 
‘ : aii °° i é La consolidation of schools, necessary ; Fs ; 
eration of Women’s Clubs in con- and efficient transportation, and skilled those elsewhere in the nation; that 
. js i supervision, through state aid. i ae 5 ‘ 
vention assembled at Memphis, April VII. That adequate facilities for higher a pupil in the rural section should be 
— eee. : education be provided by the state. Macias : * 
22-24, enthusiastically endorsed this |} yyy, That an adequate and actuarially sound assured an equal opportunity; and 


es- 























that Tennessee will not be content to 
rank educationally third or fourth 


= — — Se 











goal and pledged to work for its en- 
actment into law by the next general | 





assembly. : 

Clubwomen of Tennessee have loyally undertaken 
this responsibility by interviewing candidates for legis- 
lative office throughout the state and bringing to bear 
influence in favor of those candidates who pledged to 
support this program in the 1937 legislature. 

The members of the T. F. W. C. throughout the 
state who have worked so loyally at this enterprise will 
be glad to know that the results have indeed been en- 
couraging. A number of candidates who were success- 
ful in their campaigns have definitely expressed them- 
selves as being in favor of this Eight-Point Program. 

This much has been accomplished, but our work for 
a better school system in Tennessee is not finished. Far 
from it! The fight has only begun. What we must do 
now is to keep ourselves informed as to the Eight-Point 
Program, and keep the candidates for the legislature re- 
minded that their stand has been definitely proclaimed, 





‘Reprint from The Tennessee Clubwoman, October, 1936. 


,. from the bottom. 
ade 


Tennessee Ranks Fifteenth Among the States in the Nation 
as to Per Capita Wealth, and It Spends Six Times as 
Much on the Care of One Convict, Proportionately, 
as It Does on the Care of One School Child 


Our duty is clear. There must be no slacking in our 
undertaking. We must continue to work, and work 
harder than we have formerly worked, for ours is a 
work that is never done, as long as one teacher is under- 
paid or as long as one child does not have the proper 
advantages to give him the opportunity of becoming 
a useful citizen of Tennessee and the nation. 

As chairman of the department whose work in behalf 
of better public school education becomes of paramount 
importance this year, I am deeply grateful for the co- 
operation of clubwomen throughout the state upon 
whose diligent efforts the results of our state-wide pro- 
gram depend. I assure you that your good work is 
effective. (Continued on page 6) 
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With the A. C. 


3 


Why Belong to the A. C. E. post sive_ movements in a aan ot ele 
HE FOLLOWING comments MARY SNEED JONES os lucation. All classroom teachers should 
Nashville be subscribers to this magazine and give it 


from supervisory and adminis- 

trative school officers should ~*~ 
help the elementary teachers of Tennessee to decide the 
question of personal affiliation with the Association of 
Childhood Education. A. C. E. news will appear in 
each issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. If your local 
unit is doing some outstanding work, report it to Mary 
Sneed Jones, Nashville. 


The real kernel of any story comes in the answer to the 
“why.” Following are some reasons why no teacher of little 
children can afford not to belong to the A. C. E.: 

1. Through membership in the A. C. E. teachers are kept 
informed of the changing needs of early childhood and the 
latest trends in educational philosophy and practices. 

2. A. C. E. members may participate in study groups, ex- 
change ideas with other teachers, have access to the professional 
library of the branch and the publications of the national asso- 
ciation. The A. C. E. Magazine alone offers an extension 
course to teachers in service. 

Through the A. C. E. the teachers find congenial friends 
and many opportunities for delightful social contacts. 

4. But the greatest reason of all is the satisfaction that they 
get from knowing they are a part of a growing and professional 
organization that is united and pushed forward with one aim in 
mind—that of child development. 

I believe the A. C. E. can do more than any other one thing 
toward raising the professional spirit of a teacher —Mrs. H1Lpa 
Ropss CAWTHON, Supervisor, Madison County Schools, Jackson 


Please say for me that I consider the Association for Child- 
hood Education one of the most progressive and professional 
groups in the public school system. They seem to be unusually 
enthusiastic and endowed with a great amount of inspiration, 
zeal, and earnestness to do a good job for the children they 
serve. Because they are not tied down by a lot of the tra- 
ditional techniques of the senior high school, they are at liberty 
to experiment and proceed with new things. In most of their 
control experiments they have reached a plane of educational 
methods not attained by other groups in the school system. 
—H. F. Sryctey, Superintendent, Nashville City Schools. 


I think of A. C. E. not as just another teacher’s organiza- 
tion, but as a movement toward the better understanding of 
young children. With membership comes the privilege of 
exchanging ideas with those who have similar interests and of 
learning from the leaders in this movement the results of years 
of study and scientific investigation. I have never been asso- 
ciated with a group who were so willing to give of themselves 
to help the cause that is near their hearts—Mrs. W. Lee Harris, 
Gallatin. 


The emphasis of the American Childhood Education Associa- 
tion upon the study of child life and the application of pro- 
gressive and approved educational methodology in the early 
elementary school, as well as in the nursery school and kinder- 
garten, constitutes a most outstanding contribution to educa- 
tion. Through the medium of its publication the association 
has presented valid educational thought and idealism without 
the spirit of partisanship or propagandization. The annual 
meetings and sectional conferences held under the auspices of 
this organization have been an increasingly stimulating phase 
of the work of the American Childhood Education Association. 
Anyone genuinely interested in the education of little children 
must look with pride and appreciation upon the work of this 
organization. — Urtin W. Leavett, Professor of Education, 
George Peabody College. 


I deem it a great privilege to be a member of the Association 
for Childhood Education, an organization which is outstanding 
in its purpose. 

The national organization has a membership of the leading 
women educators of the nation. Many of these are contributing 
editors to the magazine, Childhood Education, which keeps 


a _.». a prominent place in their professional li- 
* -brary.—ELIsaBETH OEHMIG, Primary Super- 
visor, Nashville Public Schools. 

Professional contacts with members of the A. C. E. have 
led me to believe that from some source these people have re- 
ceived some strong stimulation. They believe something and do 
not hesitate to speak out with missionary zeal in their efforts 
to spread the good news. Their professional pride, interest, and 
enthusiasm in work command attention. The stimulating ex- 
periences obtained through the A. C. E. must have contributed 
much to the professional development of its membership.—N. C. 
Beas.ey, Dean-Registrar, State Teachers College, Murfreesboro. 


I feel that any association of people which has for its pur- 
pose the promotion and development of childhood of America 
is a worthy undertaking. I think there is no other organization 
which is quite as progressive in the education of small children 
as the A. C. E. I am delighted that this very fine organization 
is being promoted by primary teachers in Tennessee—CLAyYTON 

James, Superintendent, Lebanon Public Schools. 


I have watched with a great deal of interest the growth and 
development of the Association for Childhood Education in our 
state. This association is dedicated to the advancement and 
proper development, particularly, of young children. Through 
its efforts, it is undoubtedly true that throughout the state the 
work in the early grades of our schools has been greatly 
strengthened. 

I am hopeful that ere long the efforts of this association will 
become state-wide in scope, and it will be able to assist all the 
primary teachers of the state. Such professional work as this 
association is doing should be broadened, in my judgment, until 
it touches every phase of the work of our schools—WaAtTER D. 
Cock1nc, Commissioner of Education, Nashville. 


I am a most enthusiastic member of the A. C. F. because it 
gives me an opportunity to join hands with 23,000 leaders in the 
field of childhood education in furthering progressive education 
for young children. Its present strength is great; its potential 
powers are almost unlimited—Maycie SouTtHA.t, Professor of 
Elementary Education, George Peabody College. 


Clubwomen Campaigning 
Continued from page 5) 

The T. F. W. C. in convention at Memphis last April 
went on record by unanimously favoring the enactment 
of the Eight-Point Educational Program into law. The 
resolution as adopted follows: 


Whereas, The Tennessee Federation of Women’s | 
Clubs is pledged to promote “Better Public Education 
in Tennessee,” and 

Whereas, We are still facing a crisis in our public 


school system, and 

Whereas, The program of action of the Tennessee 
Education Association, if enacted into law by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1937, greatly alleviate this 
crisis; Therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That the Tennessee Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in convention assembled in Memphis, 


would 


April 22, 23, and 24, 1936, goes on record as endorsing § 
the Eight-Point Program of the Tennessee Education 


Association, and 

Be It Further Resolved, That the federation urges its 
members to work unceasingly for legislation to make 
this program effective. 
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NE DAY OUR boys and 
girls will be voters. Do they 
know how? One day they 
will pay taxes. Do they know 
why? One day some will be town, 
state, or national officials. Will they 
use public office to serve the public 
interest or to get special privilege? 

These questions motivated the prac- 

tical teaching experiment in govern- 

ment, herein described, in Sweet- 
water last year. 

Anticipating the establishment of 
a National Academy of Civil Affairs 
to train our politically gifted young 
people for administrative posts in 
town, state, and national government, 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs under their education chair- 
man conducted a survey throughout 
the nation to determine the kind and 
amount of government courses 
taught in the public schools, and 
asked for ideas and suggestions for 
the improvement of the teaching of 
the science of government. 

The Tennessee survey made under 
the education chairman of the Ten- 
nessee Federation of Women’s Clubs 
contacting county and city school 
superintendents in every section of 
the state revealed that government 
courses are offered and usually re- 
quired in the high schools, taught as 
separate civics courses in the eighth 
grade, but taught only through his- 
tory and geography up through the 
sixth grade with the exception of 
three city systems. Since only a 
small per cent of the pupils entering 
the elementary schools go through 
the high school, most of our children 
drop out of school before any prac- 
tical government is taught. Even 
those who do take the government 
courses offered seldom have a defi- 
nite idea about the city, county, or 
state setup. The course just does not 
sink in. There is no actual experi- 
ence to which to tie it. 

The key which unlocks the door to 
the science of government is the 
vote. Every boy and girl in our land 
is a citizen. Our government will 
probably go on as a democracy if 
each votes; as a healthy democracy 
if each knows how to vote; as a 
great democracy if each exerts his 
right to the utmost. 


A Citizenship Project 


MRS. JOE WRIGHT 
Sweetwater 


« 2 
— = y 





A definite course is needed in the 
sixth grade to teach the purposes, 
political organization, and adminis- 
trative functions of the town. A 
broader course is needed in the 
seventh and eighth grades to teach 
the functions and political setup of 
the county. Then our high school 
pupils will be equipped to understand 
and profit by a course dealing with 
state and national government. 

Participation by the writer in an 
actual city election forced her to 














Mrs. JoE WricHT 


realize that the town code should 
be taught prior to the State or 
United States Constitution ; and that 
special instruction could profitably be 
given concerning the election duties 
and qualifications of the town coun- 
cil, the school board, etc., in short, 
the why, when, where, and how of 
voting, if dramatized through a 
miniature town council election, 
complete in every detail, even to pay- 
ment of poll taxes at least sixty days 
prior to the election to qualify for 
voting. The state commissioner of 
education endorsed the idea and 
designated Sweetwater schools for 
the experiment. 

On January 23, a notice was put 
on the sixth grade blackboard, 
“Election Day, March 27, 1936. Pay 
your poll taxes now.” Interest was 





immediate. 


An election, what fun! 
Poll taxes of two cents apiece were 
all paid by the dead line date of 


January 27. The maiden issue of 
“The Grammar School News” was 
published, carrying a notice of a 
town election for Sweetwater, within 
the legal hours for holding elections, 
for the purpose of electing a mayor 
and four town commissioners for a 
term of two years. To hold the 
election an officer, three judges, and 
two clerks were appointed by the 
student election commissioners for 
Monroe County. 

Sixth graders know their arithme- 
tic. What would the trustee do 
with all the money collected in poll 
taxes was the question. “For edu- 
cation,” came the answer, and a first 
lesson in Tennessee citizenship was 
learned. In the next two weeks 
every child learned that the town 
was divided into four wards and in 
which one he lived. Parents were 
consulted by the children as to 
whether “I’m a Republican or a 
Democrat,” and party lines were 
drawn. Happily both “A” and “B” 
sections were divided so that there 
were no social lines. 

Soon the first political meetings 
were under way. The principal 
fathered the Republicans and the 
club member backed the Democrats. 
A chairman and a secretary were 
chosen by each party. The duties of 
the mayor were outlined, and various 
names put up as possibilities. The 
meetings were a bit stiff, so the next 
Friday the Democrats met in a large, 
empty room to get away from the 
textbook idea. It worked. The 
chairman stood on the radiator, 
while the children lined up by the 
wards in which they lived. Several 
children were chosen by their school- 
mates as possible candidates from 
the four wards. Interest was keen 
and competitive. 

The youngsters considered care- 
fully the fact that the first ward 
commissioner would be head of the 
school board and decided someone 
pretty smart should run for that. 
Learning that the second ward gov- 
erned streets and police, a little red- 
headed boy suggested that we put 
on a boy who wouldn’t hire police- 
men who drink and one who would 
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put out the slot machines, “Why 
that thing takes all a_ fellow’s 
money.” <A _ girl was thought best 
for the third ward since the com- 
missioner from this ward is in 
charge of sanitation. Safety patrol 
boys volunteered for 
fourth ward as water and lights 
came under that jurisdiction, and 
advised red danger lights for the bad 
corners and a check to determine 
where the mud in the drinking water 
was coming from. 

Two more Democratic and Re- 
publican caucuses were held, contact 
and platform committees appointed 
before planks for each party were 
worked out, and suitable candidates 
selected by vote of the party con- 
cerned. Hotly contested spelling 
matches were held between Demo- 
crats and Republicans. Even base- 
ball was on a party basis. A girl was 
made contact chairman because she 
could influence so many in her group. 
Candidates were well divided and 
quite representative, but not at all 
what a teacher would have picked. 
I heard a friend say candidly to one 
hopeful, “I’d vote for you but you 
don’t know enough of ’em to get 
elected.” The town code was 
thumbed to find out some voting 
laws. When the youngsters realized 
that a “commissioner must be a 
citizen from the ward from which 
he is elected,” one boy remarked, 
“Why, the commissioner from the 
town’s first ward has moved to the 
fourth.” The average citizen had 
not realized what this boy had 
learned. 

By March 4, the candidates from 
each party had been selected, and a 
formal petition, signed by more than 
twenty backers, had been presented 
in writing to the election commission 
qualifying the candidates for the 
ballot. The platform committee 
worked hard and drew up such good 
points regarding the conduct of the 
various phases of the town’s work 
as to guarantee an excellent work- 
ing knowledge of the town council’s 
duties. 

Two-minute 


suggestions 


political 
featured the next Friday’s program. 
Boys who had never made a talk in 
public were just “raring to go.” The 


speeches 


chairman introduced their candi- 
dates, each of whom certainly out- 
lined what he would do for the 
town when elected, with no- “if’s.” 


The Democrats were working under 
difficulties. Their candidate for 
mayor had been ill. He did not re- 
turn to school. Republicans and 
Democrats went to get him back. 
What could they do? No fun with 
a candidate out. Too late to qualify 
another mayor as the twenty-day 
dead line had passed. A politician 
was consulted. He suggested that if 
all the Democrats would decide to 
write the name of any particular boy 
on the ballot and check this on voting 
day it would be legal. Told as a 
big secret to the crestfallen Demo- 
crats, the effect was immediate. The 
next Friday the candidate returned. 
At this meeting any member of 
either party could take the floor in 
behalf of his candidates. 

The response surprised us all. We 
knew pep meetings had been held 
and that the chairmen were working 
like mad. But when thirty boys and 
girls took the floor, addressed the 
chair, and spoke for their party’s 
choice, their enthusiasm was con- 
tagious. The entire group had 
learned the best lesson in govern- 
ment, “Get information and then 
get articulate.” 

This day also was the dead line 
date for filing with the election com- 
mission the candidates’ expense ac- 
counts, and the Republican. candidate 
from the second ward was absent 
because his father did not want him 
to take a smallpox vaccination. Two 
of his party ran two miles in the rain 
to get his signature so that he could 
be certified if elected. 

On election day, the entire school 
turned out to hear the party leaders 
and their candidates ask for the vote 
and give good reasons for it. So 
much spirit and rivalry were evi- 
denced that members of both parties 
came to the platform from the audi- 
ence. The desire to speak was so 
pronounced that they had to wait 
turns to speak. The clever Demo- 
cratic chairman had put tall 
country boy with large hands in 
charge of the clapping. Every time 
a Democrat rose to his feet and every 
time he sat down, this boy led such 
a round of applause as started a land- 
slide. At the polls officers, judges, 
watchers, and clerks were 
The children, keenly alert 
ously solemn, filed in, five 
presented their poll tax 
were looked up in the certified list, 


one 


sworn in. 
and curi- 
at a time, 

receipts, 


received their ballots, and voted ac- 
cording to the time-honored method. 
As the final count was made, half 
the class hung over the shoulders of 
the clerks, and with tongues in 
cheeks they grimly wrote the tally. 
These future citizens will never go in 
utter ignorance to the ballot box as 
so many now do. 

It was decided to run a county 
election in the seventh and eighth 
grades and in the high school. This 
was decidedly an experiment, as the 
sponsor had never done more than 
cast a vote in a county election. To 
add to the task, the children were 
clamoring for state primaries and 
wanting to definitely have candidates 
for president. It was interesting 
here to note that they all knew the 
county had a sheriff, the nation a 
president, and that someone was a 
senator and that was all. 

Contact was made by the sponsor 
with the county officials and an ef- 
fort made to get advice from the 
election commissioners regarding 
definite laws governing a county 
election, offices to be filled, qualifi- 
cation for office, and how ballots 
should be made. No real informa- 
tion was available as no one seemed 
to know exactly. It was too early 
for the real state election commis- 
sion to have issued plans and rules 
for the pending county election in 
the summer. The Tennessee Code 
bridged the difficulty and taught the 
necessary voting laws and _pro- 
cedures. Private Acts of the last 
legislature were read. They revealed 
that a change had been made in the 
method of obtaining the county 
school superintendent, the county 
school board, and judge, putting all 
before the people for election. 

Several districts had been divided 
into precincts which would affect the 
place of voting. 

Early in March the entire student 
body divided itself into Democratic 
and Republican parties. Each party 
immediately split into three precincts 
according to the residence of the 
pupil. This gave us a smaller work- 
ing unit. Three leaders from each 
precinct met as an executive body of 
nine and chose a chairman and secre- 
tary for the party and suggested the 
name of candidates for the several 
county offices. 

In order that the younger seventh 
and eighth graders might not be en- 
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tirely left out, three of the sixteen 
justices of the peace to be selected 
for the county and two of the nine 
school board members had to come 
from the seventh and eighth grade 
groups from each of the three pre- 
cincts, thus giving them nine J. P.’s 
and six school board members. Pre- 
cinct leaders among these soon had 
whipped the younger group into 
shape, and they were ready to add 
their suggestive candidates. 

Here the fun began. The execu- 
tive board would present its choice 
for sheriff and ask if first, second, 
or third precinct had a nominee. The 
precincts did, and often the execu- 
tive committee’s nominee could not 
carry the vote of the party. Two 
meetings were necessary to deter- 
mine the candidates for the various 
county offices. Here again, as with 
the sixth graders, the greater success 
was noted in the gymnasium as con- 
trasted with a meeting in the study 
hall, and it was necessary to let each 
party have a turn in the gym. 

In regard to the state or national 
nominees to. run in the primaries, no 
supervision was given as to what 
offices were to be filled. They were 
allowed to put up candidates for the 
particular offices which they knew 
about, although all understood if a 
president were run it would not be 
electorally as is legal, but more as in 
a newspaper poll. But no suggestion 
could persuade them that a gover- 
nor’s race might be equally as inter- 
esting as a presidential race. 

All candidates were qualified by 
their parties before the fifteen-day 
dead line, and pep meetings and 
platform committees were getting 
under way. There was timidity 
shown by the speakers at first. When 
a girl entered as general chairman, 
her intense interest was contagious, 
and in their eagerness to present 
their case, self-consciousness was 
lost by nearly all the candidates. 
One candidate for sheriff offered to 
feed the prisoners on thirty cents 
a day and return the difference be- 
tween that and what was then paid 
to the county for education; a girl 
running for trustee argued that a 
woman knew more about how to 
handle money, “especially when it 
didn’t go ’round.” The Democratic 
candidate for superintendent of 
schools pledged himself in favor of 
an agricultural course and a strong 


county group of football teams. His 
opponent said he would check the 
rural elementary schools to see that 
they got a break in financial support. 


Poll tax money defrayed the cost 
of mimeographing the ballots. The 
official county ballot carried the 
names of those running for judge, 
sheriff, trustee, tax assessor, school 
superintendent, justices of the peace, 
and school board members through- 
out the county. The city ticket car- 
ried rival contestants from the town 
to sit on the county school board and 
in the county court. Preceding elec- 
tion day interest was so high various 
lawyers and civic leaders came out 
to speak a word in the general rally 
to call out votes. The Republican 
elephant and Democratic donkey 
decorated posters. Officers, judges, 
and clerks all met with the student 
election commissioner in the library 
after school and were taught how to 
handle the election by being put 
through it. 

Polls opened at nine A.M. and 
balloting continued all day, simulta- 
neously with school. An election 
commissioner sat in at every precinct 
to observe and advise if necessary. 
But the officers handled their own 
problems expertly. Each party had 
provided a watcher at the polls, there 
were helpers in the hall to see that 
the incoming voter knew how to 
mark and fold his ballot, but inside 
no advice was given. 

In the rush two months before, 
when poll taxes were being paid on 
the dead line date, a certified list of 
those paid had not been kept. It was 
needed now for several of the young- 
er voters had lost their receipts. At 
first, party leaders were hopeless as 
to their voting, but finally it was 
agreed that a signed statement by 
the trustee’s clerk who received the 
payment and by one other friend 
would be permissible. This taught a 
lesson as to the need for certified 
poll tax lists. Absentee ballots, too, 
were not available when requested 
ten days before the election as is 
customary, and this will be done next 
year. 


In the big county election held 
this summer an unprecedented city 
vote was cast. Perhaps the informed 
youngsters helped get the parents to 
the polls! 


FIRST known printed book was “‘Dia- 
mond Sutra,” printed in Japan by Wang 
Chieh in A.D. 868, from hand-carved 
wood blocks. ae 


DR. CHARLES MAYO of the 
Mayo Clinic says, in the Introduction to 
the new Heatrny Lire Series: “It is a 
pleasure to recommend this series to 
educators, to parents, and to children 
themselves” . . . HEALTHY BoplIEs, 
HEALTHY GROWING, KEEPING WELL, by 
Fowlkes and Jackson; Grades 3, 4, and 5. 
tt at al 
Miss Liberty will be fifty on 
October 28. Nationally com- 
memorated will be the golden 
anniversary of the dedication 
of Bartholdi’s giant statue of 
Liberty, gift of the French people, on 
Bedloe’s Island in New York Harbor. 
“— 
YVUST published: a world history for 
the first year of high school—On THE 
Roap TO CriviLizATION, by Heckel and 
Sigman. Shall we send you literature? 


at al 
ORIGIN of the “Golden Rule” was 
not in Christianity. It was a basic law 
of seven other religions: Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, Zoro- 
astrianism, Judaism, and Greek philoso- 
phy—centuries before the time of Christ. 
Ft a al 
NOW ready—the only workbooks 
based on the new scientific grade place- 
ment of arithmetic topics: THE NEw 
CURRICULUM WORKBOOKS IN ARITH- 
METIC. Or, for schools following the 
traditional grade placement, THE NEW 
TRIANGLE D1aAGNostic TEsts AND RE- 
MEDIAL EXERCISESIN ARITHMETIC. There 
are also Winston workbooks in reading, 
geometry, English, French, Latin, etc. 
Fa al 
FOUR nations and eight states have 
claimed jurisdiction over Colorado at 
various times. 
~~ 
No two zebras ever have the 
same markings. (See article 
on Larger Wild Animals in 
THE WInsTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS.) 
And no two publishers’ dictionaries are 
alike. Breaking all records in its field: 
THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS (list price, $1.28). 


Ft all 
THERE are about 3,000 individual 
languages in the world. English, spoken 
by at least 220,000,000 people, easily 
leads them all. 


at al 
EDITOR’S selection for boys and 


girls: THE WoNnpDER BooK OF THE 
Arr, by Allen and Lyman (Pulitzer Prize 
Winner). The thrilling romance of man’s 
conquest of the air. 350 pages, 173 
illustrations; list price, $2.50. 


The JOHN C.AVYT INES Po NB COMPANY. 


424 W. Peachtree St.,N.W. * ATLANTA 
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How Elizabethton Is Connected with the Outside World 
Through the Transportation and Communication of Bem- 
berg and North American Rayon Corporation 


N OUR CHANGING com- 

munity, children should be given 

an opportunity to gain some 
knowledge of the stages in the de- 
velopment. They should understand 
the effect of the rayon industry and 
the transportation and communica- 
tion. They should also have a high 
regard for the work of the people 
who have contributed to the develop- 
ment of the industry. 

Certain generalizations should be 
brought out: Man’s increased con- 
trol over nature through discovery 
and invention; man’s tendency to 
move from place to place in search 
of better ways of living; the in- 
creased interdependence of people, 
through industrialism; man’s im- 
proved home conditions, increased 
earning capacity, and lightened oc- 
cupational load by his inventions and 
use of power. 

Elizabethton has grown rapidly as 
is shown in the following census re- 


port : 
1920 1930 Increase Per Cent 
2,749 8,093 5,344 194.3 


This is a fact indicative of the 
coming industrial developments not 
only to Elizabethton but to East 
Tennessee. 

That Elizabethton is connected 
with the outside world through the 
transportation and communication of 
Bemberg and North American 
Rayon Corporation is shown by the 
following report : 

I. Communication. 
A. Principal points from which 
mail is received and routes: 
New York City—N. & W., 
Southern Ry. 
Pittsburgh, Penn.— N. & W., 
Southern Ry. 


Chicago, Ill—C. & O., Big 
Four, Southern Ry. 
Detroit, Mich. — Big Four, 


Southern Ry., or Penn. Ry. 
Cincinnati, O.—Southern Ry. 
St. Louis, Mo.—Southern Ry. 
Atlanta, Ga.—Southern Ry. 
Knoxville, Tenn. — Southern 


Ry. 


ETHEL BACHMAN 


[Epiror’s Note: The following article is taken 
from the Report of Activities of Curriculum 
Laboratory, Teachers College, Johnson City, for 
the Summer Session, 1936. Professors L. G 
Derthick and Elizabeth McD. Black were the 
directors of this laboratory. They have done, 
or caused to be done, some excellent work which 
should prove highly profitable and suggestive to 
the teachers of the state. The accompanying 
article is captioned “‘Laboratory Activity.” Cer- 
tainly it furnishes the framework for similar 
local activity which should prove stimulating and 
refreshing to pupils as a departure from the 
usual stereotype characteristic of so many class 
rooms. ] 


« > 
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B. Ways distributed : 

a. Direct by truck from John- 

son City. 

b. Through local post office. 
C. Air mail: 

a. Points east, Bristol. 

b. Points west, Knoxville. 
D. Orders received: 





a. By mail. 
b. By telephone and Western 
Union. 


If. Transportation. 

A. Principal places from which 
raw materials are brought and 
routes : 

Bremen, Germany — Merchant 
vessel, N. & W., Southern, 
and E. T. W.N. C. Rys. 

Ternickaniniq, Canada — Can. 
me, ©. 2 0. ©. Cc. & GO, 
E, T. W. N.C. Rys. 

Quebec, Canada — Can. Pac., 
Ca, &. <<. & Go, © TF. 
W. N.C. Rys. 

Shelton, Wash.—Quaker Line, 
Panama Canal, N. & W., 
Sou. Rys. 

Midland, Mich.—P. M., C. & 
O., E. T. W. N. C. Rys. 
Harrison, N. J—P. N., Ha- 
gerstown, N. & W., Sou., E. 

T. W. N. C. Rys. 

Saltville, Hopewell, Roanoke, 
Pulaski, Va.—Sou., E. T. 
W.N.C., N. & W., Rys. 

delle, W. Va.—C. & O., C. C. 
& O., E. T. W. N. C. Rys. 

Hillsboro, Ill—Big Four, Sou., 
E. T. W. N. C. Rys. 

Chicago, Ill—C. & O., C. C. 
& O., E. T. W. N.C. Rys. 

Weeks Island, La.—T. & N. C., 
4, 3.6. Sem, &. TF. W. 
N. C. Rys. 











Copperhill, Tenn. — L. & N., 

Sou., E. T. W. N. C. Rys. 

B. Points to which products are 
shipped and route: 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Truck— 


Knoxville, Louisville, Chi- 
cago. 
Milwaukee, Wis. — Truck— 
Knoxville, Louisville, Chi- 
cago. 


Chicago, Ill.—Truck — Knox- 
ville, Louisville, Chicago. 
Indianapolis, Ind. — Truck— 
Knoxville, Louisville, Chi- 
cago. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Truck—Knox- 
ville, Louisville, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh. 

New York City—Truck, Bris- 
tol, Roanoke, Harrisburg, 
Allentown, Pa. 

Gloversville, N. Y—Truck— 
Roanoke, Harrisburg, New 


York. 

Providence, R. I.— Same as 
above. 

Columbia, Penn. — Same as 
above. 


Burlington, N. C—E. T. W. 
N. C. Motor Transfer. 
Greenville, S. C—E. T. W. N. 
C. Motor Transfer to Ashe- 

ville. 

Los Angeles, Calif —E. T. W. 
N. C., Sou. to Memphis, 
Cotton Belt Route and Sou. 
Pacific Rys. 

Johnson City, Tenn. — E. T. 
W. N. C. Motor Transfer. 

l1l. Materials: 

1, Wood pulp—Washington via 
Panama Canal. 

2. Cotton linters—New England 
States. 

3. Chemicals—Germany. 

Objectives 
[. General: 

1. To lead children to realize that 
ways of travel depend largely 
upon geographical conditions 
and a knowledge of man’s at- 
tempt to control these condi- 
tions. 

2. To interest the children in cen- 
tering their reading activities 
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around transportation and 

communication. 

To link pupils’ reading with 

history and geography to show 

that the progress in transporta- 
tion and communication effects 
the development of a country. 

4. To extend the experiences of 
children through reading into 
fields of travel, biography, 
science, and literature. 

5. To develop an appreciation of 
the fine qualities of the men 
who have taken part in the 
development of safety and 
speed in transportation. 

6. To give children a permanent 

interest in the progress of their 

community. 

To develop an appreciation and 

consideration for the opinions 

and ideals of others. 

II. Specific: 

1. To show how transportation 
and communication have helped 
bind our people together. 

2. To know how rapid transpor- 
tation and communication have 
made the world grow smaller. 
To make children more inter- 
ested and intelligent concern- 
ing the various forms of trans- 
portation today. 

4. To show our dependence on 

transportation in relation to 

our needs. 

To make children more intel- 

ligent concerning the big steps 

in evolution of transportation. 


wn 


N 


ww 


wn 


6. To lead them to compare the 
comforts and conveniences of 
travel today with the hardships 
of pioneer travel. 

7. To cultivate the use of books. 


8. Develop ability to use refer- 
ences: maps, books, supple- 
mentary: readings. 

9. To learn to cooperate as a 
member of a group. 

10. Growth in questioning and 
answering questions. 

11. Cooperative group living. 

12. To develop the ability to ex- 
press effectively for the bene- 
fit of the group the ideas which 
a child has gathered and which 
he considers worth presenting. 


Ways of Initiating the Unit 
When school first opens, lead the 
children into a discussion of how 
they have spent their vacation— 
where they have been and how they 
went. Guide this discussion so it 
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will include the airplanes that often 
come to Elizabethton and carry up 
passengers, using the field near the 
plants for a landing field. From this 
lead them to discuss how the plants 
transport their products and how 
raw material is brought in, also how 
the mail is handled. As so many of 
their parents work at the plants, 
they will find it an interest near 
home and connected with their 
everyday living. 

Use a large map of the world, 
yarn from the plants, and connect 
Elizabethton up with all the points 
where materials come from or where 
finished products are sent. 

To do this select a committee and 
have them make a trip to the office 
at the plants to get the information 
needed. 


Activities for Development 
I. Activities primarily to secure in- 
formation. 
1. Reading, The Story of Rayon, 
Bemberg. 
2. Interviewing workers in plants 
and older citizens. 


3. Listening to talks by local 
authorities on exports from 
plants. 

4. Studying highway, railroad, 


maps, and steamship lines. 

5. Collecting samples of materials 
used by plant and materials 
made by plant. 

6. Discussing things found out 
about transportation. 

7. Studying exhibits at fair each 
year. 

8. Visiting as many departments 
of workers as possible in the 
plants. 

9. Studying application blank that 
plant requires each applicant to 
fill out. 

II. Activities primarily to organize 
and present information. 

1. Making maps of North and 
South America, Europe, link- 


ing places connected with 
plants by means of rayon 
thread. 


2. Making a book—Bemberg. 

3. Writing history of plant, story 
of rayon, how this industry has 
effected Elizabethton for a 
book. 

4. Charts or posters showing ma- 
terials and process of making 
rayon. 

5. Drawing picture of plant and 
grounds, 


6. Making sample exhibit of 
rayon materials. 

7. Studying methods the plant 
uses in advertising its goods. 

&. Writing directions for proper 
way of cleaning rayon material. 

9. Making a bulletin board dis- 
playing published newspaper 
and magazine articles about 
the plant. 

10. Making a piece of clothing 
from rayon material. 

11. Finding out how many local 
men and women are employed 
in the plants. 

12. Writing letters requesting sam- 
ples of rayon material and dis- 
plays that can be used in the 
classroom. 

13. Finding out how products are 
transported to various cities 
and places. 

14. Making a list of cities and lo- 

cating them on a map. 

Making a list of local stores 

that sell rayon materials. 

16. Estimating how much it would 
cost to make a dress of rayon 
material. 

17, Estimating how much it would 
cost to make a dress of pure 
silk. 

18. Compare the two estimates. 
19. Taking kodak pictures of 
trucks loaded with rayon. 

20. Studying road maps of routes 
of trucks loaded with rayon 
and their destinations. 

21. Imagining you are a_ truck 
driver and tell everything you 
experience from the time you 
leave the plant until you re- 
turn. 


——- 
mn 


Possible Culminating Activities 

Have an exhibit of all the work 
done during the development of the 
unit. 

A frieze for each kind of trans- 
portation studied. 

All the models the children have 
made will be exhibited. 

Scrapbooks containing pictures, 
clippings, original stories, and poems. 

The best written reports. 

A collection of books, pictures, 
and all the figures and free materials 
that have been collected. 

Have the children arrange the ex- 
hibit, write invitations to their par- 
ents and friends, and be in full 
charge, to explain any part of the 
exhibit to the visitors. 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Water and Its Work 


III. 
A. Weather Observations 


An Activity Unit for the Elementary 
Grades 

HILE UNIT organization 

is a matter of individual 

choice, teachers may 

profitably examine the work of 

others for suggestions in developing 

curriculum materials suitable to the 

needs and interests of their own 
groups of children. 

Based upon the activity unit de- 
veloped in the New Rochelle, New 
York, Schools by Gladys Jacobson, 
the following condensed outline has 
been prepared under the direction of 
Elsie A. Wygant, chairman, Ele- 
mentary Department, Francis W. 
Parker School, Chicago, and Dorothy 
E. Willy, co-director, Kindergarten- 
Primary Department, Chicago Nor- 
mal College. Details of the experi- 
ments mentioned may be secured 
from the complete report. To indi- 
cate content material, the outline is 
page numbered to The World Book 
Encyclopedia. 

From various parts of the country, 
interesting specimens can be gather- 
ed for the teacher’s personal refer- 
ence library. Material of this type 
is definitely helpful in the planning 
of classroom work. 

. MAJOR CONCEPTS 

VELOPED 
. Water on the earth’s surface 
. Erosion and deposition by running 
water 
Water as a solvent 
. Evaporation 
. Moisture in the air 
Steam 
Condensation _ 

. Man’s use of steam 

Man’s use of water 
Purification of water 
. Freezing 
The water cycle Le 
. Relation of water to life 
The water supply 
II. OVERVIEW 

Children may think of water not only 
as a necessity for drink and food for 
themselves, animals, and plants, but also 
as a source of infinite delight and pleas- 
ure: swimming, sailing, and fishing in the 
summer ; sleigh riding, skating, and snow- 
balling in the winter. 

It is not the purpose of this unit to 
exhaust the study of water but rather to 
open up a field of great interest that will 
aid the child in interpreting his physi- 
cal environment and will provide him 
with an ever-widening interest in the 
physical and chemical processes which 
occur in the world around him. 

This material is worked out as a late 
autumn and winter unit, in order to make 
use of natural phenomena present at the 
time. 


TO BE DE- 


ae 


OZER A ROMMoN 


APPROACHES 


1, During a heavy rainfall the effects 
of running water are noticeable. 
(2290-2291, 2732) 

A heavy fog might arouse ques- 

tions of what, how, and why 

(2505) 

3. Snowflakes whirling through the 
sky and snow crystals on coats or 
on the window sill might stimu- 
late a desire to find out more 
about snow. (6664) 


? 


. Personal Experiences 


1. The feeling of thirst, especially 
after strenuous outdoor games 

2. The pleasure derived from sleigh 
riding and snowballing 

3. The danger of slipping on the ice 

4. Failure to get to school on time 
due to the freezing of water in an 
automobile radiator 

5. An experience with frozen water 
pipes 

6. Seeing one’s 
morning 


breath on a cold 


. Observation of a Terrarium 


A terrarium covered and placed in a 
sunny window will illustrate one 
water cycle—plants giving off mois- 
ture, moisture evaporating, condens- 
ing on the glass, and then falling to 
earth again when enough has col- 
lected and it is cooled quickly 


(4826) 


. Reading 

*. Motion Pictures 
F. Map Study. 
V. DEVELOPMENT OF 


(8174) 


ERE UNIT 


A. Erosion and Deposition by Running 


Water (6135-6138, 

6779) 

1. On rainy days see what the rain 
does; watch gutters, sidewalks, 
grounds, lakes, and streams 
Carry on the work of erosion by 
using a garden hose on a big out- 
door sand pile and produce: 

a. A valley. (7443) 
b. A widened valley. 

A base level. 

A delta. (1886, 228) 

A waterfall. (7666) 

Islands. (3564) 

Caves. (1261-1262) 
Repeat this erosion work in a 
clay bed, if possible, to the 
different shape of valleys 
Erosion followed by weathering 
is one process of soil making. 


(6676) 


2732-2733, 6778- 


(2290) 


see 


B. Water on the Earth’s Surface 


1. Map study 
a. Procure a large relief map of 
the world (4276- 4277) and es- 
tablish concepts of: 
(1) Land masses 
(2) Water masses 
(3) Relative proportion of 
land and water masses 
(4) Oceans 
(5) Lakes 
(6) Rivers 
(7) Salt water, fresh water 
(8) Current in running water 
(9) Waterfalls 
2. Map construction 
a. On the sand table make a 
relief map of the local area 
showing its bodies of water 
Turn water through a smal 


1 
rubber tubing onto the relief 


>. Water as a Solvent. 


G. Condensation. 


H. 


map on the sand table and 
show the work of erosion and 


deposition 
(7664, 6685, 
8623) 
1. Because water is a solvent it is 
important for cleansing purposes 
2. Experiment to show that water 
dissolves some substances 
3. Experiment to show that heating 
increases water’s power to dis- 
solve 

Because water is a solvent, un- 

derground water dissolves lime 

in limestone and produces caves 
“vaporation. (2335, 1967) 

Experiment to show slow evap- 

oration 

Note classroom 

evaporation 

Experiment to show quick evap- 

oration 

Presence of Moisture in 
(7463, 109, 2737, 3285-3286) 
1. Experiment to show that there is 
moisture in the air 
2. Experiment to show sources of 
the moisture found in the air 
Water Vapor or Steam. (7463, 
6819) 
Evaporation goes on, although at a 
much slower rate, even when the 
sun is not shining, for heat is still 
present. Evaporation is rapidly ac- 
complished by the application of 
much heat (boiling). The cloud 
which we see rising from the spout 
is not the steam, but water which 
has been cooled again by the air and 
condensed into tiny droplets. ( 1967) 
(1967) 

Experiment to show that steam 

condenses to water when it strikes 

a cold surface 

a. What is dew? (1925) 

b. Why are some store windews 

frosted over on the _ inside 
during cold winter days? 
(2628) 
What are clouds? (1491-1494) 
Where do rain, fog, and dew 
come from? (5984, 2505, 
1925) 

e. What changes clouds to rain? 
(1493, 7463) 

Invisible water vapor is present 

in the air at all times. It holds 

back part of the terrific heat of 
the sun. The water vapor col- 
lects on dust particles into drops 
of moisture and forms clouds. 
When a cloud settles near the 
earth we call it fog. As the cloud 
encounters colder air, the vapor 
condenses until it forms drops of 
rain which fall. If the air gets 
so cold that the moisture freezes, 
we have snow. Thus we have 
the water cycle—liquid water 
evaporating into a gas, condens- 
ing back to liquid, and falling as 

rain, hail, or snow. (111, 2732) 

Man’s Use of Steam. (6819, 6821, 

6562, 3115) 

1. Experiment to show man’s use of 
steam for power 

Man’s Use of Water 

1. Transportation 

a. Experiment to show that water 
can hold up some _ things. 


(3309) 


examples. of 


the Air. 
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b. Experiment to show that water 
has weight. (7665) 
c. Explain a hygrometer. (3314) 
2. Power 
a. Not only does running water 
afford a means of transporta- 
tion, but it is a source of 
6685 power in turning dynamos to 
: furnish electricity. (4330, 4312, QN 
it is 4316, 7499, 6092, 7670, 7298) 
poses . Choose at random ten large 
water cities in the United States. 
Why are so many of them 
ating situated near a body of water? 
 dis- J. Purification of Water. (8624-8626) 
1. Distillation. (1967) 
, un- a. Experiment to show that in 
lime evaporating water leaves im- 


_— ty What ie the appearance of H A P r Y H O U R R E A D E R S 


evap- the water collected? 
(2) How does it taste? (7664) 
. Have one or more children ; NI 2 : - 
ie is ee, 0 ee, & MILDRED ENGLISH ann THOMAS ALEXANDER 
quart jar of sea water. Place 
it in a kettle and boil it away. 
. Place — in _— = SPOT, Pre-Primer—JO-BOY, Primer—GOOD FRIENDS, First Reader— 
sunny window and allow it to ; AN aTAT : Sos 5 ‘ 
ae et Ve tae ee WHEELS AND WINGS, Second Reader—WIDE WINDOWS, Third Reader 
c. Water, in evaporating from 
ces of the earth, leaves all impurities 
air behind. When the brine evap- In these new readers simplicity is maintained throughout—sim- 
(7463, orated in the above experi- Sad ‘ 5 
matt, the salt was ree ~~ plicity in vocabulary, sentence structure, and paragraph length. 
this reason mist, og, an are a om? : 
a “* clouds are fresh water. There- The vocabulary is controlled as to number of words, repetition, dis- 
is still fore, rain, snow, and hail must tribution, and integration. Chi 
<= akc tae ee , and integration. Children, therefore, are able to read 


on of ™ a aie with ease and to enjoy the delightful content to the fullest extent. 
2. Filtration. > . : 

. pom a. Experiment to purify water Every hour spent with the Happy Hour Readers is a happy hour. 

“which through filtering. What is 

air and left on the paper or handker- 

( 1967) chief ? 












































The four Workbooks, which abound in fun and action, are unique 


. Try this experiment again, in the emphasis placed on enlarging and enriching concepts of 
steam using water that is colored - ule : : , 
onstians wii oa tok or Mee ink words. 1e original stories, with their new plots, humor, and fresh 


ee ee aa aninemational material, are based largely on topics related to ele- 
rindows particles? mentary science and the social studies. 
inside c. Evidences of filtration in the 
days? home 
3. Sedimentation ad - 
11-1494) a. Experiment to purify water Write for additional information 
nd dew through the settling of sus- 
2505, pended impurities 
K. Freezing Water. (2605, 1765, 3326, 


eines gg em to show how water JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


resent crystallizes in freezing 
it holds . Experiment to show the freezing RicHMoND ATLANTA DALLas New Yorx Cuicaco 
heat of of water Depository: 
or col- . Experiment to show that water 
o drops expands on freezing. (2344, 2506) 
clouds. a. What sometimes happens to 
ear the our milk bottles on cold 
he cloud mornings? ‘ 
e vapor b. What —— agpens to L. The Water Cycle . . Wee ee der ene tiene 
drops of water pipes in houses: 1. Experiment to change solid to find in your home? (5646, 
air gets c. What would happen to plants liquid to gas. (2333, 7664) 3312) 

freezes, and trees if they kept their 2. Condense the steam on a cold . What pleasures does water in 
we have = their stems? vessel or windowpane its various states offer us? 
wae - Experiment to show that salt M, The Relation of Water to Life (6630, 3334, 6632, 6962, 7918, 








TENNESSEE Boox Company, NASHVILLE 























water freezes at a lower tempera- 1. Questions 


condens- ture than fresh water. (2605) 
a a r : : a. ye k rhe ; 
alling as $ Ghesseaens ow do we know when our What other uses are there for 


1, 2732) : . bodies need water? (3105) each of the three forms of 

19, 6821, pies in a. pose b. What happens to plants when water? (5646, 3105, 3325, 
falling on a dark surface. they are not watered? (5646, 3553, 3558) 

5 use of Look at them through a 2333) . How has man constantly 
magnifying glass. How many - How does the landscape look sought to obtain better control 
points have they? Are they when it has not rained for of water? 
all alike? (6664) some time? (5984) 2. Activities 

hat water . Cut out snow crystals. Be . What do we call a geographic a. Take two similar _ plants. 

things. sure they are all six-pointed. area where there is almost no Water one, a, daily. Keep the 
(6664) rain? (1914) other, b, dry. Observe what 
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Then water 






happens to each. 
b and keep a dry. 


b. Cook some foods which are 
made with water, such as 
applesauce, soup, or cocoa. 


(2511, 2629) 
c. Prepare food, such as a boiled 
vegetable, where the water is 


drained oft. (7470) 
d. Make ice cream in an old- 
fashioned freezer. (3331 ) 


Why is sa!t added to the ice? 


e. List the foods that you eat 
that contain a great deal of 
water 


f. List the fruits which are dried 
for food 

Water Supply. (8623) 

Arrange for trips to see how 

water is supplied to our homes 

a. Get in touch with your local 
water company and arrange 

a trip to a near-by reservoir or 

other local source of supply, 

a pumping station, or a crib 

2. Questions for discussion 

a. What irrigation? (3553- 
3558) 

b. Name any regions which have 
been markedly changed by ir- 
rigation. (3553) 

c. Why are dams and reservoirs 
constructed? (1814, 6065) 


V. ACTIVITIES THAT WILL MOTI- 
VATE AND CLARIFY THIS UNIT 
OF WORK 
A. The work begins with the modeling 
of a map on the sand table and out 
of doors. Continue this outdoor 
laboratory throughout the unit in 
order to observe the effect of water 
on land surfaces. 

. Constant experimentation is used as 
a means of developing the various 
points of the subject matter. These 
experiments are initiated by the 
teacher and by the children; encour- 
age the children to plan objective 
proofs of their suggested theories. 

. Use posters and drawings to show 

man’s use of water, steam, and ice. 

Note the sketch or photograph frost 

forms. Cut snow crystals from 

white paper and mount on a dark 
background. Compare the crystal 
designs on page 6665 of THE 

WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 

PEDIA with those examined and 

sketched by the children from nature. 

Illustrate poems that enhance the 

appreciation of water in any of its 

forms, as rain, snow, frost, rivers, 
waterfalls, lakes, and oceans. 

. Encourage independent research on 
points that develop in class, record- 
ing, organizing, and utilizing the 
same to share with the group. 

. Build snow men and snow forts. 

. Construct dams, waterfalls, and 
rapids in a brook. 

H. Individual booklets made on specific 
interests which the unit develops, 
help a teacher to measure the value 
of the work. 

I. An assembly program often helps to 
unify and summarize the unit in the 
children’s thinking. They may 


‘ 


> 
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choose any one idea and organize a 
plan for presenting this idea to the 
rest of the school. It should always 
a sharing of pleasant experience 
knowledge, never an 


be 


and new ex- 
hibition of intellectual or artistic 
achievement. 

“The Water Cycle in Nature,” 
“Man’s Use of Water,” and “Th 


Work of Water on the Earth” are 
suitable subjects to develop in the 
assembly. To carry out experiments 
the assembly, to use diagrams, 
posters, or illustrations, to prove 
their points, and to give poems and 
songs which add charm to the pro- 
gram are phases of the unit which 
are educative and stimulating. 


11] 


VI. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE EVAL- 


U 


ATION OF THIS UNIT 


A. Have the children gained apprecia- 


B. 


VIL. 


tion and actual knowledge so that: 

1. The beauty, use, and work of 
water have become intrinsically 
significant to them. 

2. Have the following outstanding 
facts been fixed: 

a. Water is found in three states 
—liquid, solid, gaseous. 

b. Water can be changed from 
one state to another by the 
effect of heat. 

c. Liquid water is necessary for 
life. 

d. Water vapor is present in the 


air and is invisible. 

e. The steam we see is water 
vapor condensing into tiny 
drops in the colder air. 

f. Fresh water freezes at 32°F. 
or 0°C. 

g. Salt water freezes at a lower 


temperature than fresh. 

h. The boiling point at sea level 
is Zi2°F. of 1O0'C. 

i. Water never gets hotter than 
its boiling point. 
Man has made great use of the 
powers of water in its three 
states. 

k. Running water changes 
surface of the earth. 
Have the children gained in the fol- 

lowing habits of thought? 

1. Do they tend to suspend judg- 
ment? 

2. Do they form judgments on the 
basis of objective evidence? 

3. Do they question with intelligent 
curiosity ? 

4. Do they see pattern and organi- 
zation in physical phenomena? 

5. Do they evidence new interest as 
outgrowths of this unit? 


the 


. Have the children gained in the fol- 


lowing techniques as a result of this 
unit? 

1. Ability to use research methods 
2. Ability to find and use reference 


material 
3. Ability to use an index, table of 
contents, library catalogues 


4. Ability to get more meaning from 
the printed page 

5. Ability to take notes on reading 
material and organize them for 
use 


LEADS TO NEW UNITS 


A. A study of soils (erosion followed 


B. 


by weathering is one process of 
soil making). (6678) 

Commerce and commercial geogra- 
phy 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


WD 


< 


ooks for Teachers 

1. Geikie, James, Earth Sculpture 
(Putnam) 

2. Hayes, Elizabeth, What Makes Up 
the World (Follett) 

3. Holway, Hope, The Story of Water 
Supply (Harper) 

4. Meister; Morris, Water and Altr 
(Scribner) 

5. Neuner, Elsic, Fifty Experiments 
With Air and Water 

6. Powers, Neuner, and Bruner, The 
World Around Us and This Chang- 
ing World (Ginn) 

7. Reh, Frank, Water, Air, and Sound 

8. Salisbury, Rollin D., Elementary 
Physiography (Holt) 

0ks for Children 

1. Craig, Gerald C., and others, Path- 
ways in Science, Books I, II, III, 
and IV (Ginn) 

2. Petersham, Maud and Miska, The 
Story Book of Things We Use 
(Winston) 

3. Persing, Ellis C., and others, Ele- 
mentary Science by Grades, Books 
I, II, and III (Appleton) 

tories for Children 

The following stories are found in 

CHILDCRAFT, Volumes Two and 

Three: 

1. “Noah and the Great Flood” 

2. “The Sugar Snow” 

3. “Two Heroes of the American 
Desert” 

4. “Above the Clouds with Swiss Chil- 
dren” 

ISUAL AIDS 


3 


bo 


Boats and watercraft 
Exploration and discovery 
ardening 

Rock gardens 
2. Desert plants 
lanese water garden 
idy of typical geographic areas 
water is the controlling factor 
life 












A Stt 
where 
in plant and animal 
Deserts 
Swamps. 
sissippi) 
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(Bayous of the Mis- 











3. Jungles 
4. River valleys (Egypt and _ the 
Nile) 






5. Beaches 
6. Island life 
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New York State Slides 
Water Forms (G3) 
Forms of Water (G3) 






















Natural and Artificial Ice (List 9) 
Glaciers and Glacial Phenomena ‘ 
(List 13) 1 
Talking Picture Films, Educational 
Research Products, Inc. (ERPI) 

The Work of Running Water 

Eastman Classroom Films 

The Water Cycle 

Water Power 

Purifying Water ™ 
New York Water Supply (Eastman it 
issues other films on water supply) T 
Films of Commerce, distributed by in 
Edited Films, New York City f 
Drinking Health . 
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MOVEMENT that causes six 
million adults to visit the 
schools, carries a message 

concerning the schools to ten million 
laymen, and calls forth special proc- 
lamations from more than thirty-five 
governors is a project in educational 
interpretation which challenges the 
attention of the entire profession. 
American Education Week, spon- 
sored by the National Education As- 
sociation in cooperation with the 
United States Office of Education 
and the American Legion, achieved 
these results in the 1935 observance. 
Plans are already under way for the 
sixteenth annual observance, Novem- 
ber 9-15, 1936. “Our American 
Schools at Work” has been selected 
as the general theme. Every school 
system in America can adapt this 
theme, as well as the daily topics 
suggested below, to its own situation. 


an ever-changing curriculum. Con- 
trast the curriculum of today with 
that of yesterday. Explain why some 
subjects are eliminated and others 
are added. Show that new subjects 
come in response to public demand. 
Indicate wherein the curriculum 
meets and fails to meet needs. Cur- 
riculum committees may present their 
work and plans to the people at this 
time. 
















WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 11 
New Services to the Community 






Increasing services are being de- 
manded of the schools each year. 
Busy citizens are often unaware of 
these new services which vary from 
community to community but which 
may include health services, recrea- 
tional programs, adult classes and 
forums, services to unemployed 
youth, or others. The discussion 
may also deal with needed new serv- 
ices. The proper work of the schools 
is no longer considered to consist 
only of classroom teaching. The 
school is a community enterprise 
made possible by the people, and its 
major purpose is to enlighten the 
people of all ages that they may be 
better citizens of our American de- 
mocracy. More and more schools 
are becoming true community cen- 
ters. 














Monpay, NovEMBER 9 
The Story of the Schools 


This is an opportunity to dram- 
atize the story of the schools from 
their pioneer beginnings to the pres- 
ent. The ideal of free public edu- 
cation must be born anew with each 
generation. It has been achieved, 
and is maintained, only by vigilance 
and effort. The great issues and 
events in the history of American 
education such as the appointment 
of Horace Mann in Massachusetts 
and the Kalamazoo case in Michigan 
furnish abundant material for dra- 
matic presentations. In the history 
of local and state school systems 
there are similar incidents which may 
be discovered through history proj- 
ects and dramatized during this 
week, 















TuHurspay, NOVEMBER 12 


The Unfinished Business of Educa- 
tion 








Education is unfinished in that 
new generations of children regular- 
ly arrive at the doors of the schools 
and current problems continually 
confront adults which the schools 
should be able to help them solve. 
It is also unfinished in that many 
problems are unsolved. The unfin- 
ished business may refer to the in- 
equality of educational opportunity 
among communities and states; to 
new types of service which public 
schools should assume with regard to 
pressing social problems ; to the need 
for adult education ; to urgent rural- 
school needs; to the fact that illiter- 
acy still persists; to the achievement 
of a sounder democratic economic 
order which can come only through a 
higher level of general intelligence; 
or to many other areas either neg- 









TurEspAy, NovEMBER 10 

The Changing Curriculum 
The curriculum of a school shows 
what those who plan and manage 
its activities believe to be important. 
The great change in the curriculum 
in recent years has been the shift 
from primary emphasis on subject 
matter to child growth and develop- 
ment. Subjects are retained, but as 
tools instead of masters. Changing 
social and economic forces call for 




















































‘Reprinted from the Journal of N. E. 
A., April, 1936. 
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lected or 


inadequately cared for 
through education. 


Fripay, NovEMBER 13 
Financing America’s Schools _ 

Schools are productive agencies. 
By developing skills and ambitions 
they increase the wealth of the coun- 
try. They accomplish these ends in 
large measure to the extent that they 
are adequately financed. Nothing is 
more vital to the welfare of the 
schools than that the public be in- 
formed and sympathetic as to school 
finance needs. In many of the states 
there is urgent need for tax revision 
programs which will equalize both 
educational opportunity and the 
burden of support. It is also in- 
creasingly apparent that the federal 
government must participate to a 
greater extent in the financing of 
education if there is to be equality 
of educational opportunity. Local, 
state, and national school finance 
problems may be discussed with and 
by citizens. It is helpful if facts 
are dramatized in terms of human 
interest. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14 
Education for Physical Fitness 


Under conditions of modern life, 
physical fitness cannot be taken for 
granted. Sedentary life and power 
machinery require little physical ac- 
tivity. Saturdays afford recreational 
opportunities for school children and 
for increasing numbers of adults. 
Regular and special recreational pro- 
grams may be planned to bring to 
the attention of the community the 
contribution the school is making to 
the physical well-being of its citizens. 
Encourage citizens on this day to 
acquaint themselves with the play 
facilities and recreational program of 
the schools. Emphasize the fact that 
the health and physical education 
program is participated in by all pu- 
pils, not just the members of the 
athletic teams, and that the recrea- 
tional skills acquired will endure 
throughout life. Discuss the coor- 
dination of city and school recrea- 
tional services. Where schools and 
other city agencies cooperate in play- 
ground and recreational services, in- 
vite those agencies to participate in 
the program. 

(Continued on page 19) 
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If ever there was a cause, if ever there can be a cause, worthy 
to be upheld by all of toil or sacrifice that the human heart can 
endure, it is the cause of education—HoraceE MANN. 


WHAT HORACE MANN SAID IN 1837 


Education must be universal. It is well, when the 
wise and the learned discover new truths ; but how much 
better to diffuse the truths already discovered amongst 
the multitude! Every addition to true knowledge is an 
addition to human power; and while a philosopher is 
discovering one new truth, millions may be propagated 
amongst the people. Diffusion, then, rather than dis- 
covery, is the duty of our government. With us, the 
qualification of voters is as important as the qualifica- 
tion of governors, and even comes first, in the natural 
order. Yet there is no Sabbath of rest, in our contests 
about the latter, while so little is done to qualify the 
former. 

Education must prepare our citizens to become munic- 
ipal officers, intelligent jurors, honest witnesses, legis- 
lators, or competent judges of legislation—in fine, to 
fill all the manifold relations of life. For this end, it 
must be universal. The whole land must be watered 
with the streams of knowledge. It is not enough to 
have, here and there, a beautiful fountain playing in 
palace gardens; but let it come like the abundant fat- 
ness of the clouds upon the thirsting earth. 


® 
EDUCATION AND PUBLIC OPINION 


Public opinion is a powerful force in any government 
—especially so in a democracy. In the past it has been 
played up by the pen, the pulpit, and the platform. At 
times it has been swayed to its own hurt by propagan- 
dizing opportunities. At times it has let anger and prej- 
udice determine its expression. But most always it has 
come to realize its emotionalized error. ‘This realiza- 
tion has tended to make the public mind conservative. 
Perhaps this conservatism, though at times provoking 
to the honest reformer and the nemesis of the propa- 
gandist, is one of the strongest safeguards for democ- 
racy and democratic institutions. 

Public education is a governmental function. It 
should be universal in scope, free of tuition or fees, and 
compulsory. A phase of government so comprehensive 
in scope and so significant in purpose as is public educa- 
tion is intimately related to practically every home and 
every individual in the state. It is unlike many other 
functions of government. They are restrictive and 
definite of rights and privileges—it is promotional. It 
seeks to develop in each individual not only the power, 
but also the will to live effectively and efficiently, fully 
and happily. But it is like other governmental functions 
in that it, as a tangible system, frequently needs reform 
in its methods of procedure, in the content of its teach- 
ing, and in its mechanical setup. 








But what public education is and what it will become 
in this state, in any state, depends upon the expressed 
will of the people. The will of the people may be de- 
termined for them, temporarily at least, by those not 
particularly interested at the moment in seeing the pur- 
pose and the ideals of public education actually realized. 
Their concern centers around lowered taxes, elaborate 
highways, industrial expansion, and similar interests. 
The importance of the development of the fiber and the 
texture of the character of the people generally has not 
been and is not now a part of their thinking. And they 
influence public sentiment. They are part and parcel 
of it. 

Government should be the expressed will of the peo- 
ple. It should be a service agency—not an agency to be 
served. But it can never be so consistently unless public 
opinion demands it. However, public opinion must first 
be intelligent before it can safely become articulate. 

It is important that all the agencies having to do 
with public education—the teacher, the administrator, 
the patron—work together in determining just what the 
schools are to do, what the physical and personnel 
needs of the schools are, and then set in motion such 
machinery as is necessary to realize the performance 
of these functions, and to produce these ends. 





3ut public sentiment, though intelligent and aroused, 
must move and express itself in an orderly manner. 
Group antagonisms, selfish interests, and the like must 
give way to the general welfare. Trained intelligence 
coupled with the doctrine of noblessé obligé can and will 
find a happy solution of our many problems. 

The teacher has an opportunity and a grave responsi- 
bility touching the question of intelligent public opinion 
as it relates to public education. What the teacher ts 
and the quality of service rendered by him go a long 
way in the matter of influencing public opinion. A non- 
participating individual in community affairs, a timid, 
retiring, poorly trained teacher hurts the cause. A post- 
tive, competent, participating individual in community 
affairs can materially help the cause. But to get and 
hold this latter type of teacher in the teaching profes- 
sion public opinion must be sufficiently aroused to in- 
duce the people to pay for the quality of service the 
community needs. The question is not so much of 
ability as of intelligent desire. 


e 
ARE YOU A MEMBER OF THE T. E. A.? 


The Tennessee Education Association is a voluntary 
organization of teachers. Its policies are determined by 
the duly elected representatives of local associations of 
teachers. The purposes of the state organization are: 
(1) The elevation of the profession of teaching; (2) 
the promotion of a spirit of fellowship and fraternity 
among the members; and (3) the advancement of the 
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cause of education to the end that adequate educational 
opportunities may be provided for the youth of Ten- 
nessee. 

Every teacher in the public schools of the state owes 
it to himself to be an active member of his own profes- 
sional state organization, to participate in the delibera- 
tions of his local organization, and to help in his own 
way in promoting the objectives as above set out. 

The strength of the state organization depends upon 
the strength of the locals, each supplements the other. 

Are you, fellow teacher, an active member of your 

state organization; of your sectional organization; of 
your local organization? If not, why not? 
" Your state office is busy now in trying to promote 
needed school legislation. We are restricted in time 
and in personnel. We will not be able to talk with each 
of you personally and to urge upon you the importance 
of your affiliation with F. E. A. Won’t you do this 
anyway? We are counting on YOU. 

Have your local secretary send in your name, address, 
and membership fee promptly. “In union there is 
strength.” 


CANDIDATES FOR THE LEGISLATURE ENDORSE THE 
EIGHT-POINT PROGRAM 

Official and semiofficial reports from local teachers 

associations, from the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 

and the Parent-Teacher Associations indicate that the 

following candidates for the General Assembly of 1937 
have endorsed the Eight-Point Program: 


Senate 

Senatorial District No. 1 (Carter, Greene, Johnson, 
Unicoi, Washington) : Jesse G. Smith (R), Jonesboro. 

Senatorial District No. 2 (Hawkins, Sullivan) : Wil- 
liam A. Buckles (D), Kingsport. 

Senatorial District No. 4 (Blount, Cocke, Hamblen, 
Jefferson, Sevier): J. T. Trotter (R), Maryville. 

Senatorial District No. 5 (Knox): A. J. Graves (D) ; 
Hobart Atkins (R), Knoxville. 

Senatorial District No. 6 (Knox, Loudon, Monroe, 
Polk) : Wayne Parkey (D), Knoxville. 

Senatorial District No. 7 (Anderson, Bradley, Mc- 
Minn, Roane); Hammond Fowler (D), Rockwood; 
Robert D. Lindsay (R), Coal Creek. 

Senatorial District No. 8 (Hamilton): Fletcher R. 
Morgan (D), Chattanooga. 

Senatorial District No. 10 (Clay, Fentress, Jackson, 
Overton, Pickett, Putnam): Albert Roberts (D), Liv- 
ingston. 

Senatorial District No. 11 (Franklin, Grundy, Mar- 
ion, Warren) : Jeff D. Fults (D), Tracy City. 

Senatorial District No. 12 (Cannon, DeKalb, Ruther- 
ford): Jas. H. Cummings (D), Woodbury. 

Senatorial District No. 13 (Smith, Wilson): I. D. 
Beasley (D), Carthage. 

Senatorial District No. 15 (Montgomery, Robert- 
son): John D. Sprouse (D), Springfield. 

Senatorial District No. 17 (Davidson): Thos. L. 
Cummings (D), Nashville. 

Senatorial District No. 24 (Carroll, Henry) : Claude 
C. Toler (D), Paris. 


Senatorial District No. 25 (Chester, Henderson, Mad- 
ison) : Hughlon Akin (D), Jackson. 

Senatorial District No. 26 (Benton, Decatur, Harde- 
man, Hardin, McNairy): E. J. Harris (D), Bolivar. 

Senatorial District No. 27 (Gibson) : Joe A. Gordon 
(D), Kenton. 

Senatorial District No. 28 (Lake, Obion, Weakley) : 
Cannon Moore (D), Union City. 


Direct Representatives 

Carroll: Robert M. Murray (R), Huntingdon. 

Cocke: Mrs. Ruth O’Dell (R), Newport. 

Coffee: B. B. McMahan (D), Tullahoma. 

Fayette: W. H. Wilson (D), Moscow. 

Franklin: Walter M. Haynes (D), Winchester. 

Hamilton: D. M. Coleman (D); J. B. Ragon, Jr. 
(D); John T. Mahoney (D), Chattanooga. 

Hardeman: Brooks Stroupe (D), Bolivar. 

Henry: Alfred G. McGehee (D), Paris. 

Hickman: Douglas T. Bates (D), Centerville. 

Knox: Grover C. Davis (D); G. Townes Gaines 
(D), Knoxville; Ernest B. Cross (D), Concord; Geo. 
W. Ford (R). 

McMinn: Joe R. Taylor (R), Etowah. 

Madison: Andrew Taylor, Jr. (D), Jackson; H. L. 
Townsend (D), Jackson. 

Marshall: Ernest McAdams (D), Lewisburg. 

Monroe: M. E. Michael (R), Madisonville. 

Overton: C. C. Gore (D), Livingston. 

Putnam: Robert L. Bilbrey (D), Algood. 

Robertson: Earl Swann (D), Springfield. 

Sumner: Harvey Brown (D), Gallatin. 

Tipton: Julian Walker (D), Covington. 

Warren: John C. Hammer (D), McMinnville. 

Washington: I. N. Humphreys (D), Johnson City ; 
James Vines (R), Johnson City. 

Wilson: Harry Phillips (D), Watertown. 


Floterial Representatives 

District No. 1 (Carter, Johnson): J. C. Price (R), 
Elizabethton. 

District No. 2 (Hawkins, Sullivan): John D. Ham- 
ilton (D), Church Hill. 

District No. 3 (Greene, Unicoi, Washington) : Leroy 
sible (R), Johnson City. 

District No. 4 (Hamblen, Jefferson) : Geo. E. Fran- 
cisco (R), Jefferson City. 

District No. 6 (Campbell, Scott, Union): Harry B. 
Brown (R), Jellico. 

District No. 8 (Knox, Loudon): Arthur J. Cockrell 
(D), Knoxville; Benjamin B. Simpson (R), Loudon. 

District No. 11 (Bledsoe, Cumberland, Grundy, Se- 
quatchie, Van Buren): E. G. Tollett (D), Crossville. 

District No. 12 (Clay, Fentress, Overton, Pickett, 
Putnam): Albert R. Hogue (D), Jamestown. 

District No. 14 (Macon, Sumner, Trousdale) : T. W. 
Hunter (D), R. F. D., Hendersonville. 

District No. 21 (Benton, Decatur): John Pratt (D), 
Scotts Hill. 

District No. 22 (Carroll, Henry, Weakley): W. D. 
Cooper (D), Paris. 

District No. 23 (Henderson, Madison): Lon Austin 
(D) ; Lucian Cook (D), Lexington. 
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District No. 25 (Dyer, Lake, Obion): D. H. Burnett 
(D), Troy. 

The endorsements of the above-named candidates 
should be heartening to the teachers of the state. A 
majority of the candidates for the senate have endorsed 
the program; however, only forty-five of the possible 
ninety-nine candidates for the lower house have taken 
this action. 

If your candidate for the senate or for the house is 
not listed above as favorable to the program, make it 
your business to contact him immediately, explaining 
the merits of the program, and if possible induce him 
to sign it. Work done in advance of the November 
election and prior to the meeting of the general assembly 
will be more effective than that done after the election. 


* 
MIDDLE SECTION, T. E. A. 


The Middle Section, Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, will meet in Nashville, October 29, 30, 31. Mrs. 
Patricia Springer, Lawrenceburg, is president. Former 
Superintendent Jesse McMurry, Hartsville, is vice- 
president. Superintendent Daly Thompson, Franklin, 
is principal. Jimmie D. Brandon, Nashville, and Miss 
Julia Green, supervisor, Davidson County, are members 
of the executive committee. 

The executive committee has not announced the pro- 
gram for Thursday night, although plans are being made 
for a very attractive one. Friday morning Dr. Edna 
Dean Baker, president of the National College of Edu- 
cation, Evanston, Illinois, past president of National 
Progressive Education Association, and Dr. Walter D. 
Cocking, Commissioner of Education, State of Tennes- 
see, will be the speakers for the general session. 

Guest speakers from out of state include Dr. W. W. 
Carpenter, University of Missouri, former professor 
of school administration, Peabody College; Mrs. Ethel 
Mabie Falk, supervisor of schools, Madison, Wisconsin ; 
Dr. Peter W. Dykema, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York; Dr. J. O. Hassler, University 
of Oklahoma, president of National Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics. ; 

Among the speakers from Tennessee are: 

Dr. Walter D. Cocking, Commissioner of Education. 

Dr. Nellie Angel Smith, State Teachers College, 
Memphis. 

Dr. Chas. E. Little, Peabody College, Nashville. 

Dr. A. W. McWhorter, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

Dr. C. A. Rochedieu, Vanderbilt University. 

Dr. T. B. Donner, Ward-Belmont, Nashville. 

W. R. Webb, Webb School, Bell Buckle. 

Mr. Jess Miles, president, Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. W. A. Bass, executive secretary, Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association. 

Dr. Ullin W. Leavell, Peabody College, Nashville. 

Dr. Maycie Southall, Peabody College, Nashville. 

Mr. R. R. Vance, high school supervisor, Tennessee. 

Other speakers have been contacted, and announce- 
ments of other contracts will be announced later. 











WEST TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Meets in Memphis 
October 22, 23, 24 


Reports from Enoch L. Mitchell 
and O. H. Jones, president and sec- 
retary respectively, of the West Ten- 
nessee Education Association, indi- 
cate that one of the best meetings in 
the history of the association is prom- 
ised this year. Special efforts have 
been made by the executive committee 
to bring some of the strongest talent 


in the nation to the Memphis meeting. 


Teachers from all West Tennessee 
are urged to cooperate with the 
officers of the association not only in 
the early payment of dues but also by 
prompt attendance upon all the gen- 


eral and departmental meetings. 


The city of Memphis is showing 
more interest in the approaching 
meeting than usual. In this issue 
of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER certain 
of the Memphis hotels and business 
firms are advertising their services and 
merchandise. Teachers attending the 
convention are urged to give preference 
in their purchase of services or mer- 
chandise to those firms supporting the 
Tennessee Education Association. 

Let every West Tennessee teacher's 


motto be: “TI will meet you in Mem- 


phis October 22, 23, 24, 1936.” 
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Kenneth Markwell, State 
PWA Director, on 
School Buildings 


Applications for aid in construct- 
ing more than $9,000,000 worth of 
Tennessee school buildings and addi- 
tions have been approved by the 
Public Works Administration during 
the past three years—putting the 
PWA far out in front as the State’s 
Public School Builder No. 1—Ken- 
neth Markwell, State PWA Director, 
reports. 

“During the 1933 and 1935 PWA 
programs approximately $7,400,000 
was allotted for schools in the state. 
With few exceptions, building called 
for in these programs has been com- 
pleted, furnishing school facilities for 
more than 75,000 pupils and giving 
employment to hundreds of construc- 
tion workers. 

“Although this was the largest 
single program of school building 
ever undertaken in Tennessee, it did 
not complete the job. Formal offers 
of aid in $254,545 worth of school 
construction were made by the PWA 
this week. This is approximately 
one-fourth of the $1,048,000 allotted 
for the 1936 program in this state 
to date. 

“It anticipates construction of a 
$90,909 high school building at 
Tracy City; a $43,636 school addi- 
tion in Loudon County, and a $120,- 
000 power plant addition for the 
University of Tennessee. 

“In addition to these three proj- 
ects, for which money has_ been 
made available, there are $1,596,789 
worth of school building projects ap- 
proved for construction as part of 
the 1936 program for which no funds 
have as yet been allotted. 

“We are glad that school building 
applications continue to come in, as 
we believe schools to be among the 
most worth-while projects in which 
any community can invest—both 
from the standpoint of permanent 
value to its young citizens and the 
job-giving value to those employed 
in the construction processes,” Mr. 
Markwell said. 

Records in PWA offices show that 
schools were approved for construc- 
tion under the 1933 and 1935 pro- 
grams in Tennessee with total esti- 
mated cost as follows: 

Chattanooga, thirteen schools, $1,- 


























231,071: Hamilton County, thirteen 
schools, $1,272,727; Camden, high 
school, $90,909; Marshall County, 
four schools, $136,350; Union City, 
school and addition, $100,000; Flint- 
ville, high school, $13,131; Hohen- 
wald, high school addition, $29,200 ; 
Columbia, high school, $36,364; 
Hickman County, two schools, $80,- 
400; Erwin, grammar school, $46,- 
632; Winchester, auditorium and 
gymnasium, $41,420; Hartsville, ele- 
mentary school, $28,446; Trimble, 
elementary and high school, $50,688 ; 
Blount County, two high schools, 
$50,000; McKenzie, elementary 
school, $40,000; Knoxville, ten 
schools, $1,002,182; Lake County, 
two high schools and seventeen rural 
schools, $94,545; Anderson County, 
one school and three additions, $39,- 
530; Coal Creek, high school, $63,- 
636; Paris, three projects, $109,091 ; 
Memphis, two school additions, one 
new school, and the university center 
building, $310,149; Holston Valley, 
one project, $90,828; McMinn 
County, $50,000; Mercer, one proj- 
ect, $22,380; Erin, high school, $14,- 
545; Fayette County, $102,363; 
Sneedville, consolidated high and 
elementary school, $85,455; Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, administration and 
biology building at Knoxville and 
dining hall at Martin, $405,626; 
Clarksville, high school addition, 
$52,470 ; Nashville, thirteen projects, 
$2,000,000; Ridgely, gymnasium, 
$21,000; Jackson, high school, $81,- 
700; Tiptonville, high school addi- 
tion, $23,215; Tracy City, high 
school, $90,909; Lenoir City, school 
addition, $43,636. 
e 
How Elizabethton Is Connected 
(Continued from page 11) 

Show map and explain how Eliza- 
bethton is linked with the world. 


Possible Leads to Other Activities 

Study our exports and imports. 
Find to what countries we ship 
goods and what countries send things 
to this country. Find what par- 
ticular article is sent by the different 
countries; study the ways of travel 
and communication in each of these 
countries and compare them with our 
country. 

Intensive study of one phase of 
transportation—air, water, or land; 
or electricity; or communication— 
radio, telegraph, telephone, post 
office. 
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American Education Week 1936 
(Continued from page 15) 
SuNDAY, NOvEMBER 15 
Education for Character 

American Education Week Sun- 

day offers an opportunity for minis- 
ters to discuss the contribution of 
the church as an educational agency 
and to pay tribute to the part the 
public schools. play in the develop- 
ment of the character of citizens. On 
this day school officials may be called 
upon for special participation in the 
programs of churches, Sunday 
schools, and young peoples’ meetings. 
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Treatment of Specific Defects in General Techniques and 
Classroom Management 


N LAST MONTHY’S issue a dis- 

cussion of general techniques and 

classroom management was given 
under the heading of Questioning, 
with six subheadings: A. Distribut- 
ing questions equitably; B. Repeat- 
ing pupils’ answers; C. The “all 
right” habit; D. Spontaneous and 
concert recitations; E. Form of 
teachers’ questions; and F. Long 
dialogues between teacher and pupil. 
Other discussions were those of Les- 
son Plans, Assignments, and Disci- 
pline. The treatment suggested was 
for application by the small-school 
superintendent, a principal, a super- 
visor of general instruction, a super- 
visor of special instruction, or a 
teacher desirous of improving her- 
self, or for any school person having 
the task of improving teachers’ gen- 
eral technique and classroom man- 
agement. 

The distinction between devices 
and techniques in supervision and de- 
vices and techniques in teaching must 
be kept in mind when reading and 
applying the information contained 
in this article. The content of this 
article is not intended as a review of 
method or classroom management. 
Instead, the suggestions enumerated 
in this article are some simple de- 
vices of supervision or devices of 
teaching that the writer has found 
effective in dealing with student 
teachers under his supervision. 

Teacher's Knowledge of Subject. 
—l. There are four levels of cer- 
tainty in a teacher’s knowledge of 
a subject: A teacher does not know 
and she is aware of it; the teacher 
does not know but she is not aware 
of it; the teacher suspects that she 
might be in error, she is not certain ; 
the teacher knows and she is certain 
of it. Every teacher should work 
toward the ideal of having all of her 
knowledge possessed in this last de- 
gree of certainty. 

2. The supervisor will find it well 
to test some teachers in advance on 
the subject matter they will teach in 
different units of work. 

3. The require 


supervisor may 


lesson plans and inspect lesson plans 


EARLE CONNETTE 
Head Department of Music 
State Teachers College 
Madison, South Dakota 
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of teachers who are somewhat weak 
in subject matter. 

4. The supervisor might 
teacher to keep a record of the 
amount of time she spends in making 
her daily and unit preparations. 

5. Pupils do not expect a teacher 
to know everything, and if a teacher 
is confronted with some matter in 
the classroom about which she does 
not know, she should admit the fact 
without any timidity or bluffing. It 
is well for any teacher to have an 
understanding with her pupils that 
all knowledge can be divided into 
One heap will repre- 
sent that which she or any other 
single individual knows. This heap 
will be quite small. A second heap 
is made up of things which some 
one knows but which do not fall in 
the stock of knowledges of the par- 
ticular individual. All of the con- 
tents of an encyclopedia are illustra- 
tions of materials from the second 
heap. The third heap, larger than 
any of the others, is composed of 
things which no one knows. When 
a pupil raises a question in class, the 
teacher should be able to tell whether 
or not the answer to the question is 
to be found in the second or in the 
third heap. She should admit that 
she does not know \the answer, and 
should then express her opinion as 
to whether or not any one else 
knows. It has been found by re- 
peated experience that pupils will 
respect a teacher who uses this de- 


ask a 


three heaps. 


vice. 

Complete Mastery of Subject by 
Class —1. <A teacher should have 
her pupils to stand in a recitation 
when they feel sure that they know. 
If they are not certain they can raise 
their hands. If they know they do 
not know they can remain still. 

2. The teacher should explain a 
point that is not fully understood by 
the members of her class. She 
should not simply mark a _ pupil’s 
recitation or examination and let it 
rest there. The question in the reci- 





tation or the examination is not pri- 
marily a catechetical device which 
ends in itself. 

3. The teacher should ask for 
summaries to be made of each dis- 
cussion of each topic, daily recita- 
tion, and unit of work. 

4. The teacher should ask pupils 
questions that will show whether or 
not the points of the recitation have 
been made clear. She should not 
simply ask whether a pupil under- 
stands a point, and then pass on. It 
is easy for a pupil to answer such a 
question affirmatively and then rest 
on in peace. Oftentimes a pupil will 
not know whether something is clear 
to him or not. Often, too, he will 
not know enough about a topic to 
ask a good question. The teacher 
can tell after asking a few analytical 
questions whether or not it is safe 
to pass on to another topic. 

5. The teacher should take noth- 
ing for granted. She should not 
neglect what might seem to be obvi- 
ous details. 

6. The teacher should study the 
facial expression of her pupils. She 
will often be able to notice a gleam in 
their countenances when a difficulty 
becomes clear to them. 

Drill—1, Drill should be rapid. 
Time should not be taken to have 
oral mathematics problems read 
aloud. 

2. Drill should employ many dif- 
ferent associations. Every bit of in- 
formation should be subject to re- 
sponse by any of a number of 
stimuli. 

3. The teacher should impress up- 
on the children that they should seek 
to understand something before they 
attempt to memorize it. 

4. Care should be taken that things 
be learned correctly on the first im- 
pression so that they will not have 
to be unlearned later. It is all the 
same to the nervous system whether 
a mental or motor habit be correct 
or incorrect. It is just as easy to get 
habits fixed one way as another, and 
it is just as hard to undo them one 
way as another. 

5. Children should be encouraged 
to group their impressions into large 
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units so that they will be able to re- 
member ideas instead of words. 

Making Pupils Work—1. The 
teacher should commend the good 
and condemn the bad. 

2. Assignments should be indi- 
vidualized. These should be made 
individual in their content and made 
individual in regard to a pupil’s re- 
sponsibility for them. 

3. The administration of a school 
should send notices to parents when 
the work of any child is below his 
level of ability or below the passing 
point. 

4. Short new-type tests at the be- 
ginning of a recitation period cover- 
ing the work of an assignment con- 
stitute an excellent device. Not only 
do these tests stimulate the pupils to 
effort, but they show a teacher where- 
in she will need to place emphasis in 
the recitation. 

5. Individual conferences with pu- 
pils have been found helpful in stim- 
ulating them to endeavor. 

6. The teacher should not com- 
plete a pupil’s incomplete answers 
for him. She should hold him re- 
sponsible for the full statement and 
let him realize when he has failed. 

Supervised or Directed Study.—1. 
Teachers should be asked from time 
to time to keep a record of the divi- 
sion of time which they make be- 
tween recitation, assignment, and 
study in the lengthening period de- 
voted to directed study. 

2. Pupils should be grouped in a 
room in such a manner that those 
who are quite certain to need indi- 
vidual assistance during the study 
period will be seated in one part of 
the room where the teacher can at- 
tend to them more economically. 

3. The successful conduct of di- 
rected study depends upon objecti- 
fied assignment material. If a pupil 
is working arithmetic problems, the 
teacher can tell by looking at his 
problems exactly what is the diffi- 
culty; but if he is reading a page in 
literature, she will be less able to 
analyze the student’s mental activ- 
ities. A teacher cannot tell by 
looking at a pupil who is engaged in 
silent reading whether he is reading 
at all or not, and if the child is read- 
ing, the teacher has no way of tell- 
ing what his difficulties are. She can 
be of no assistance to him unless the 
child recognizes his need for assist- 








ance and consciously seeks it. The 
teacher, therefore, needs some kind 
of a medium between her mind and 
that of the pupil which will do for 
her subject what problems do for 
arithmetic. The article mentioned 
in the first installment by Hillis and 
Shannon describes a number of ob- 
jectified plans for conducting direct- 
ed study. 

Use of Illustrations and IIlustra- 
tive Material.—1. The teacher should 
always make sure that the illustra- 
tion she uses falls within the past 
experience of her pupils. A certain 
physiology text some fifteen years 
ago attempted to explain the organi- 
zation of the nervous system by com- 
paring it to the organization of the 
army. The illustration was ineffec- 
tive because the junior high school 
children using the book did not un- 
derstand the organization of the 
army. 

2. The teacher should make sure 
that the thing she is trying to illus- 
trate is consciously held before the 
pupils. The teacher and class should 
not become so engrossed in the illus- 
tration that the original topic is for- 
gotten. The pupils should know at 
all times what the original point is 
that the teacher is hoping to clarify 
with the illustration. 

3. The teacher should make the 
characteristic attribute, in the origi- 
nal point and in the illustration being 
used to explain it, stand out promi- 
nently. She should then omit all un- 
necessary minor details in the illus- 
tration. 

Attention to Individual Differ- 
ences——1. A distinction needs to be 
made between administrative devices 
which a school will employ in adapt- 
ing instruction to individual differ- 
ences in pupils’ interests, aptitudes, 
and abilities, and the applications 
that teachers will make to the same. 
Some of the more common adminis- 
trative provisions for taking care of 
individual differences are homoge- 
neous grouping, the contract plan, in- 
dividualized instruction, and directed 
study. If any of these or other ad- 
ministrative provisions are adopted 
in a school, the supervisor must de- 
vote considerable time to his teach- 
ers as groups and as individuals in 
instructing them and improving their 
techniques in the plan followed. 

2. With a certain administrative 
organization for treating individual 





differences of pupils having been 
adopted in the school, what adapta- 
tions will teachers make to their pu- 
pils? With homogeneous grouping, 
for example, what differences will 
the teacher make between her treat- 
ment of the X group and the. Z 
group? Adaptations should be quan- 
titative instead of qualitative with 
the exception of the music and art 
classes. The children of X group 
will not be doing the same work as 
the children in Z group. The adap- 
tation which will be made to differ- 
ent levels of ability should be in 
breadth of experience. The more 
capable students should now cover a 
wider swath than the less capable. 
A somewhat less desirable adapta- 
tion would be for the capable stu- 
dents to work more deeply into a 
subject than the less capable. A 
still less desirable adaptation would 
be for the more capable to do the 
same work as required of the less 
capable but do it in a shorter period 
of time. 

3. The teacher should have many 
private conferences with her pupils. 
The conferences should be in the na- 
ture of diagnosis, individual instruc- 
tion, and counseling. The pupil 
should not be permitted to look upon 
these conferences as disciplinary. 

4, An informal and simple adapta- 
tion of the monitorial system in 
which some of the more capable pu- 
pils will render assistance to some of 
their less capable fellows has been 
found to be an effective device for 
both the capable and the incapable 
pupils. 

Economy of Time.—1. When a pu- 
pil is attempting to make a recitation 
but finds it necessary to struggle for 
some word which is quite evident to 
the teacher or to other members of 
the class, the word should be sup- 
plied for him by the teacher or some 
other pupil. He should not be forced 
to agonize or eventually use a long 
expression or a weak synonym as a 
substitute. 

2. The teacher should have system 
in all matters of classroom manage- 
ment. For example, in collecting 
and distributing test papers much 
time is often wasted. A desirable 
procedure is to have the children 
send their papers from one side of 
the room to the other, each pupil 

(Continued on page 28) 
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As Tennessee Administrators See the P.-T. A. 


IGHT MAJOR PROBLEMS 
engaged the attention of Ten- 
nessee superintendents, super- 

visors, and principals in the P.-T. A. 

session presided over by Superin- 

tendent Clayton James of Lebanon, 
at Camp Clements, August 24. The 
leader of the panel discussion was 

Dr. William H. Bristow, General 

Secretary, National Congress of 

Parents and Teachers, Washington, 

D. C. The questions raised and 

points brought out follow: 

1. Things which promote the de- 
velopment of cooperative rela- 
tionships between parents and 
teachers. 

a. Share problems and responsi- 
bilities. Do not expect the 
impossible. 

Develop mutual respect and 
confidence. Teachers must 
recognize home _ problems; 


parents must recognize teach- 
ers’ problems. 

Approach problems with an 
open mind and human sympa- 


thy. 


Parents and teachers should 
get acquainted with each 
other. 

Pupils must be made to feel 
they have succeeded in school- 
work. They should not be 
asked to do impossible things. 
Pupils should come to school 
with good attitude, with men- 
tal poise, and in pleasant 
frame of mind. 

Things which hinder work of 

parents and teachers working to- 

gether. 

a. Seeming complacency and in- 
difference on the part of both 
teachers and parents, which 
occur when misunderstand- 
ings develop. 

Lack of appreciation by teach- 
ers of parents’ problems, fail- 
ure of parents to understand 
the work of the teacher. 
Uneasiness_ which teachers 
feel in the presence of par- 
ents, and which parents feel 
when taking up problems with 
teachers. 

Lack of security which exists 
for teachers in some com- 
munities. 


MRS. L. W. HUGHES 
State President 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 


c > 
a a . -22 


3. Why have a P.-T. A.? 

a. It is a means of interpreting 

problems of education to the 
parents and of interpreting 
home and community prob- 
lems to teachers. 
Is a training school for par- 
ents in problems of child life. 
Fosters cooperation and un- 
derstanding among pupils, 
teachers, and parents to bring 
about improved home, school, 
and community conditions. 

Why join the state and national? 

By joining the state and national: 

a. Assistance is secured in or- 
ganization and training. 
United effort is possible. 
Guidance and assistance 
secured in programs. 
Literature is available. 
The individual contributes to 
state and national develop- 
ment. 

The experience of the state 
and national is made available 
to the local. 

The resources of the state and 
national are available to the 
local. 

How do P.-T. A.’s provide for 

effective organization? 

a. Through simplified organiza- 
tion. 

b. By doing detailed work in 
committees, leaving meeting 
time for considering problems 
of general interest. 
3y selecting informed leader- 
ship for officers. 

d. Parents and teachers partici- 
pating on same level. 

Using the experience of the 
state and national as the basis 
for effective organization. 

6. P.-T. A. programs are effective: 

a. When they are based on local 
needs and interests. 

b. When they avoid trivial ques- 
tions. 

c. When they deal with such 
questions and problems as: 
(1) What is the best method 

of teaching reading? 
(2) What is the Eight-Point 


are 


Program and what will it 
mean to our schools? 
How can we organize a 
school-community health 
program? 
What kind of 
cards are best? 
Demonstration of good 
teaching. 
What social 
should prevail in 
school? 
Community program of 
safety. 
School ground beautifi- 
cation. 
The improvement of in- 
struction. 
Child welfare, progress, 
and needs. 
When they provide oppor- 
tunity for participation of 
large numbers. 
When they use demonstra- 
tions, plays, open house. 
When they do not expect 
children to entertain, except 
to demonstrate schoolwork. 
The following program was 
planned in conference for a unit in 
a small community: 
l. Service Projects: 

a. Promoting textbook rental 
program, and endeavoring to 
see that all pupils have proper 
texts. 

Beautification of school 
grounds and buildings. 
Summer health roundup of 
the children. 

Il. Monthly Meetings: 

Main theme: School improvement. 

September: Learn to read. 

October: Studying arithmetic. 

November: Getting the most out 

of expression and composition. 

December : School ground beautifi- 

cation. 
January: School ground beautifi- 
cation. 

February: School building beauti- 

fication. 

March: Summer roundup health 

program. 

April: Community health program. 

May: Hobby night, picnic, or 

recreation program. 

This program is divided into three 

parts: 


report 


standards 
high 


(9) 


10) 
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(1) Improvement of instruction: 
September, October, November. 
School grounds and building im- 
provement: December, January, 
February. 

Health improvement and recrea- 
tion: March, April, May. 

It is planned to have demonstra- 
tion of school lessons, to have discus- 
sions of how subjects were formerly 
taught, to explain the basis of new 
texts and plans. The school grounds 
have recently been graded. A study 
will be made of plants and shrubs for 
the school grounds, and volunteers 
secured to aid in landscaping the 
grounds. The health meetings will 
give special emphasis to health ex- 
amination for all pupils entering 
school in September, 1936. 

Recreation activities are planned 
as a part of each meeting. These 
will include plays, dramatics, story- 
telling, exhibits of hobbies. 

In this program few outside 
speakers are to be used. Local 
teachers will conduct the programs 
on improvement in teaching. Local 
members will carry on the discussion. 
The vocational agriculture teacher 
and classes will take the lead on 
school ground beautification. The 
home economics teacher will do the 
same on building improvement. The 
summer roundup program will be un- 
der the charge of the summer round- 
up chairman. A physician will be 
asked to present the importance of 
good health to school success. Proj- 
ects in the school will also be 
planued to fit into these programs. 

7. How get interest in P.-T. A.’s? 

a. Have programs based on local 
needs. 

b. Fewer 
cussion. 

c. Avoid long drawn-out reports 
and business meetings. 

d. Give everybody something to 
do—something they can do. 
There is plenty of work for 
everybody in the P.-T. A. 

e. Make members feel at home— 
this includes men. 

f. Bury personal differences. 

g. Have some recreation. 

h. Treat teachers as real mem- 
bers and gain their interest 
and help. 


(2) 


(3) 


speeches—more_ dis- 


8. What are some common princi- 


ples of action which will help in 
P.-T. A.’s? 


a. The P.-T. A. is a cooperative 
effort and should not be run 
by a few individuals, by either 
parents or teachers. All must 
share. 

b. The running of the school is 
the responsibility of officially 
and regularly elected teachers 
and officials. The P.-T. A. 
takes up its problems through 
proper channels. 

c. The good of all must come be- 
fore personal desires and 
wishes. 

d. Money-raising activities 
should be carefully scruti- 
nized, and these activities 
should not be such as to over- 
burden the P.-T. A. and make 
it impossible for it to do its 
real work of education. 

e. Parents have a real interest 
in the education and care of 
children. The best education- 
al results will come only 
through cooperative efforts. 
The development of these ef- 
forts is the real job of the 
P.-T. A. 

Where can information about the 
P.-T. A. be secured? 

Get in touch with your local P.-T. 
A. president or write Mrs. L. W. 
Hughes, State President, Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Arlington, Tennessee. 


Commercialization of Pub- 


lic Schools 


J. D. BALES 
High School Principal 
Soddy 

Public school teachers, adminis- 
trators, and friends of public educa- 
tion should combat the prevailing 
tendencies toward the commercial- 
ization of our public schools. 

Various forms of advertising and 
propaganda are very often permitted 
to come into the public schools. 
Some worthy idea like sanitation, 
health, safety, security, the ambition 
to succeed, or the earning of a schol- 
arship may be placed in the forefront 
of certain periodicals, bulletins, 
booklets, and newssheets as a lure 
to induce pupils and teachers to read 
such advertising matter. Book 


covers, pencils, tablets, blotters, and 
other school supplies and equipment 


have been used as media for com- 
mercial advertising. 

Such practices may not appear to 
be positively harmful if the merchan- 
dise is first-class. But the danger 
is that the merchandise advertised in 
the schools may not always be first- 
class. If the opportunity is given, 
goods that are positively harmful 
may be advertised in the public 
schools. 

In addition to this, it would not 
be considered good practice, or sound 
policy, to permit public institutions, 
maintained at public expense, to be 
used for private gain. The public 
schools should be kept free and un- 
hampered in doing the work that 
they are intended to do. 

No doubt, it is a great temptation 
to business to utilize the setup and 
the machinery of the public schools 
to promote its interests, and, at the 
same time, feel that some worthy 
contribution is being made. How- 
ever, business should be conscious 
of the fact that, in the long run, it 
may be better to keep the public 
schools free from any sort of adver- 
tising or propaganda that does not 
contribute to the promotion of de- 
mocracy and the highest ideals of 
character and citizenship. 

There is no desire to stigmatize 
business. Business, as business on 
a high plane, is good, desirable, and 
necessary. But in our competitive 
system of business together with the 
desire to make more and more 
money, it is possible to lose sight of 
some of the finer things in our social 
structure. The purposes and the ends 
for which the public schools exist 
embody certain of these elements. 
Therefore, it may be pointed out that 
the promotion of democracy, the de- 
velopment of character and a high 
type of citizenship, together with the 
dissemination of knowledge and cul- 
ture, will, in all probability, prove to 
be the soundest foundation for good 
business. For these things the ex- 
istence of the public schools may be 
justified, but not for the promotion 
of individual or business interests, 
nor for any other type of selfish 

motive. 

It then becomes the duty of the 
friends of public education to safe- 
guard its interests, and to see to it 
that the public schools are not used 
for purposes of commercialization 
or propaganda. 
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They Tell Me... 


STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION DUES 
E. M. Carter, secretary, Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, recently released the results of his investiga- 
tion regarding dues paid by teachers in the several states 
for membership in their respective state associations. 
The following is a summary of Mr. Carter’s findings: 


State Association Dues 
PS ET ee Te = $1.50 
COO Une e ee ee . 150 
SR ge as a pee 1.50 
IES | oe sos So 
ee 
Wee IURE not ee ee 2.00 
ae ee ee. ee 1.00 
ER! ea eh AE och 2.00 
SID docs chung dimseainilicssabaneioaegsrdninedoouieil 1.50 
NN so nS 2.00 
NN er al ere 2.00 
i Se Se anew renee pe Arar 2.00 
I its Diceitichc o0 cidacas pe aes ph dacatnieildsscosneiielaies 1.50 
TS eM eee LOS SPL ee eS ae Ae EE 2.00 
en en a 1.50 
LS SS eae ee ae a 2.00 
Maine ($2.00 for men) for women_-___- 1.00 
ated ee rae rer ee ce a eh 1.00 
EOE ODS A Pr 
UN kk da 2 2.00 
Mamesota —.......... Ber a ee ees 2.00 
eee pada teetiehiailol 2.00 
pS ERS Set ER pees eee ee 2.00 


(Twenty cents on each membership re- 

funded to community teachers associa- 

tions and fifty cents on each member- 

ship refunded to district associations. ) 
Montana__-2/10 of 1 per cent of annual salary 


IONE ote Ae 2.00 
MIN alte cat oe a 1.00 
SN IN a,c. nee aceticns cme cnet 1.50 
New Jersey (Less than $1,000) -------- 1.00 

(More than SLOO0)...._-.--....=. 2.00 
ee ae ees ees ee Oe 3.00 
New York (Salaries under $1,000)---- 1.00 

| a ee 1.50 

ES , 2.00 

(aoe ane 00r)...........2....... 3.00 
RGHNNE OO MROUNAED os 2.00 
MEI MIR 5d ie 2.50 
eg a ee 2.00 
RIE ESS Oe Ae Bee Ce eee ee 2.00 
NII as ah sictidciich ss dna witness cpah Sianeli 2.00 
III i: sists aiesstcbiesahcinesghventinn iets 1.00 
PRUNING os i en 1.00 
OE ORS ae ae are er 2.00 
EE a as 1.50 
on Se ee TE Ee Ere 1.00 
CS EE Nene lee ene eae ae eee 3.00 
UN Sa i a eS 2.50 


Vermont (Salaries less than $1,200)_--- 1.00 
(Salaries $1,200 and up)------------ y 





ae See $1.50 

Washington (Salaries under $1,000)_--- 1.50 
(SOee tO: Bb.20) = caso ee ees 2.00 
Cb Oe) 16 Be 24?) ee 2.50 
(S2200 00 GEIR ince cncecccnnctun 3.00 
(S5.000 ail OVER) .nncs choc ewee nuk 4.00 

TE WEED ccnndvandnnmeiicameinea a: 

| a re oe ee 2.00 

MONI a ci oes ot 2.00 

* 
WOMEN ELECTED TO COUNTY BOARD IN MONROE 
COUNTY 


Women, interested in the cause of public education, 
are coming to be recognized and elected to places of 
leadership and responsibility. The people of Monroe 
County elected Mrs. Joe Wright, of Sweet- 
water, and Mrs. James Carson, of Vonore, to member- 
ship on the county board of education. 

Mrs. Wright is Chairman of Public Instruction, De- 
Education, Tennessee Federation of 
When the board of education was 
the election, Mrs. Wright was 


recently 


partment of 
Women’s Clubs. 
organized, following 
made its chairman. 


e 
A USABLE MAGAZINE 


School Aciwwities is a usable extracurricular magazine 
for school executives, activity directors, class advisers, 
club sponsors, coaches, teachers, and student leaders. 
It is published during each month of the school year at 
1013 West Sixth Street, Topeka, Kansas. Harry C. 
McKown is editor 


* 
JAMES LEAVES LEBANON 


C. L. James has resigned as superintendent of the 
Lebanon City Schools to accept the position of assistant 
high school supervisor for Middle Tennessee. Mr. 
James now becomes a member of the state department 
of education and professor of education at State Teach- 
ers College, Murfreesboro. His training and experi- 
ence admirably fit him for his new position. He suc- 
ceeds J. H. Arrants, who recently accepted the super- 
intendency of the Bristol, Tennessee, City Schools. 


SHERROD RETURNS FROM EUROPE 
Dr. C. C. Sherrod, president, Teachers College, John- 


son City, has just returned from an extended trip 
abroad. We hope to have him relate, through the 


columns of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, his observations 
ov educational conditions abroad. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
Three state agencies—the University of Tennessee, 
the State Department of Health, and the State Depart- 
ment of Education—are promoting a coordinated pro- 
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The 
Medical and Health Section of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is also cooperating in the undertaking. The 
objective sought is the training of teachers to teach 
health. 


gram of teacher training in health education. 


At the university curricula in public health education 
have been set up and approved. These curricula repre- 
sent a pooling and an integration of the related depart- 
ments of the university. Teachers taking courses in 
public health education will become grounded in a body 
of scientific knowledge that will enable them to assume 
leadership in the movement for a more effective pro- 
tection of the vital resources of all the people. 


The public health education program will be extended 
among other teacher-training institutions as rapidly as 
facilities will permit. 

® 


GOOD NEWS FROM THE FIRING LINE 
Dear Mr. Bass: 

Enclosed you will find two warrants for our teachers’ dues 
to the Tennessee Education Association. We are 100 per cent 
this year. 

J. M. Stewart, Superintendent, 
Dickson County Schools. 
Dear Mr. Bass: 

At the meeting of the Hardeman County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. Bruce Hanna, Bolivar, Tennessee, was elected presi- 
dent. —— hereto is list of the Middleton teachers for 
1936-37. 

Superintendent Warner Clifft, Bolivar, will send the member- 
ship fees. Hardeman County joined 100 per cent this year. 

QuINNIE Armovr, Principal, 
Middleton High School. 
Dear Mr. Bass: 

We held our first teachers meeting on September 19. Clifford 
Murrel, a fine young man of Cosby, was elected president. We 
joined the T. E. A. 100 per cent strong again this year. 

The September issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER was the 
best you have put out yet. 

CLauvE E. Knicut, Newport. 
Dear Mr. Bass: 

Enclosed herewith you will find a list of the teachers of Mor- 
gan County for the school year 1936-37. 

You will be interested to know that the teachers of Morgan 
County, in session Saturday, September 12, voted unanimously 
to join both the T. E. A. and the E. T. E. A... 

The teachers of Morgan County are beginning to realize more 
than ever the importance of being a member of these teachers’ 
organizations. They know that a united front is our only hope 
of securing better educational advantages. 

Louis R. ScHuBERT, Superintendent, 
County Schools, Wartburg. 
Dear Mr. Bass: 

Find attached check for $30.00 for 100 per cent membership of 
ww? city teachers and the superintendent for 1936-37 in 

E. A. List of teachers is attached. 

We hold 100 per cent membership in T. E. A., N. E. A., and 
Middle Section, T. E. A. 

Wiper S. Younc, Superintendent, 
City Schools, Springfield. 
Dear Mr. Bass: 

You may count on us joining T. E. A. 100 per cent. 
send names and addresses of teachers later. 

J. C. Rwenour, Superintendent, 
Athens City Schools. 


I will 


Dear Mr. Bass: 

Find enclosed a list of teachers and their addresses for 
Claiborne County. I believe you thought you might be able to 
mail the teachers in Claiborne County their September maga- 
zines direct. If possible I wish you would do this, since so 
many of my schools are isolated and I will have no way to get 
the magazine to the teachers on time. 

EtHet HAMILtTon, Superintendent. 
Claiborne County Schools. 


















"ae 
Tennessee Elementary and 


Junior High Schools 


Civics and Citizenship 


Tennessee Basal State-Adopted Civics Text, 
Grade 7 


wv 


The Curriculum Reader Series 
Grades 1, 2, 3 


The Bobbs-Merrill Readers 
Grades 7, 8 


Tennessee Supplementary State-Adopted 
Reader List 





We Will Be Happy to Serve 
Your School with These Texts 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO. 


730 N. MERIDIAN STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


468 FourtH AVENUE 
New York City 


























Dear Mr. Bass: 
I am enclosing check for $7.00 to pay a year’s subscription 
to THE TENNESSEE TEACHER for the entire Webb School faculty. 
Wo. R. WEss, Principal, 


The Webb School. 
Dear Mr. Bass: 


You will find enclosed check for $23.00 for twenty-three mem- 
bers of T. E. A. from Pickett County for 1936-37. Hope to 


have more members in a few days. 
VeRA Mae Groce, Secretary-Treasurer, 


Pickett County Teachers Association. 
Dear Mr. Bass: 


Clay County is backing the state teachers association 100 per 
cent by sending their dues at the present time. We hope to 


contribute for those things that will help us advance educa- 
tionally. 


W. T. CuHerry, Superintendent, 


Clay County Schools. 
Dear Mr. Bass: 


You will perhaps be interested to know that in a recent meet- 
ing of our local association the members voted to make our en- 
rollment in the Tennessee Education Association one hundred 
per cent. The dues of all teachers are to be deducted from 
their salary check, either the second or the third month. 

Joun H. Arrants, Superintendent, 
Bristol City Schools. 


WILLIAM G. KIMMEL NEW WINSTON EDITOR 

The John C. Winston Company of Philadelphia an- 
nounces that Mr. William G. Kimmel, one of the best- 
known leaders in the social studies field, has joined its 
editorial department as associate editor. 

Mr. Kimmel brings to his new position a most un- 
usual experience. Since January, 1934, he has been 
editor of The Social Studies magazine, successor to The 
Historical Outlook. He has also been associate in 
civic education in Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
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Mid-South Cotton Growers 


Association 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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sity. For five years previously he was executive secre- 
tary of the Social Studies Investigation of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. As supervisor of the social 
studies for the Education Department of New York 
State from 1927 to 1929, he had wide experience in pre- 
paring courses of study and in supervising instruction. 
His five years’ experience as teacher in the laboratory 
school of the University of Chicago had given him a 
practical working knowledge of the development and 
use of materials. In these various positions, Mr. 
Kimmel has gained a wide knowledge of the problems 
and of the current practices in his field. 
* 
GYMNASIUM FROM AUTO FRAMES 

The students of Girard (Texas) High School are 
very proud of their gymnasium and give full credit for 
its construction to their superintendent, Paul S. Rogers. 
The school board was convinced of the need for a gym- 
nasium but was limited as to finances. Upon investiga- 
tion, it was learned that the steel framework would 
cost more than the school could afford and that it might 
be advisable to give up the idea of building until after 
the depression. Mr. Rogers wanted the gymnasium as 
did the students, and when the regular frame was found 
to be out of the question, the idea was conceived to use 
old car frames for the steel construction and oil well 
casings for the pillars. Mr. Rogers learned that this 
plan would save the school over one thousand dollars, 
so it was put in operation and proved very practical. 

The gymnasium is seventy feet wide and ninety feet 
long. It took sixty car frames at a cost of twenty-five 
cents each to erect the four steel trusses with a span 
of forty-two feet. These frames consist of Chevrolet 


and Ford truck channel framed steel as well as touring 
The pillars supporting the 


car frames of all makes. 





framework are made of used oil well casings secured 
at Breckenridge, Texas, at a cost of fifteen cents per 
foot. There are eight pillars each twenty-four feet long. 
The freight on the casings cost $5.80. Bolts and rivets 
used for the construction of the trusses and framework 
cost $35.00. The hacksaw blades cost $4.00, and the 


cement and gravel $3.00. Red bridge paint was used to 
cover all of the steel at a cost of $4.50. The total bill 
for materials was $90.30. The labor did not cost the 
school anything as it was secured through a federal 
project. 


A GOOD BOOK FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS 


A recent book. The Organized Teacher. should be 
read by all teachers—especially beginners. This publi- 
cation can be had by writing Arthur L. Marsh, Secre- 
tary Washington Education, Olympia, Washington. 
Price, fifteen cents. This little book deals with the Pro- 
grams, Problems, and Purposes of State Teachers Asso- 
ciations of the United States. It is essentially a source 
book of information for prospective and beginning 
teachers. 


IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


1936-1937 
October 22-24, 1936—Western Section, Tennessee 
Education Association, Memphis. 
October 29-31, 1936—Middle Section, Tennessee 


Education Association, Nashville. 

October 29-31, 1936—East Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, Knoxville. 

January, 1937—Tennessee Public School Officers As- 
sociation, Nashville. 

January, 1937—Fourth Annual Meeting Representa- 
tive Assembly of the Tennessee Education Association, 
Nashville. 

February 20-25, 1937—-The Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

March 25-27, 1937—Annual Meeting, Tennessee Ed- 
ucation Association, Nashville. 


SILHOUETTES 
Some scissors and a picture book 
My auntie bought for me. 
There were designs of Washington, 
Of Lincoln, Grant, and Lee. 


There were white lilies in a pond, 
And birds upon the trees, 

Some animals made of fierce design, 
Some ships upon the seas. 


I painted these in colors bright ; 

Then cut them out to play. 

I put them in a circus 

Where I spent a happy day. 
—JouN GILLIs. 


October, 1936 
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A Plea for More American Literature in High Schools 


MERSON SEEMS to have 
originated the expression, 
“creative forces in America.” 

In music, in art, in literature, in 
landscaping, in architecture, and in 
other realms of endeavor, such crea- 
tive forces have been steadily at 
work, seen or unseen, in the three 
centuries of America’s being. It is 
especially to the “creative forces” in 
American literature that the major- 
ity of young people in our high 
schools have access today. 

In the last twenty-five years, swift 
changes in the popularity of Ameri- 
can literature in the high school 
English courses of study of the dif- 
ferent states in America are appar- 
ent. To be sure, until relatively re- 
cently, there was not such a wealth 
of material in American literature 
as exists today. Many American 
classics abounded, but were not ap- 
preciated by educational forces as 
highly as they are today. The World 
War helped to heighten the apprecia- 
tion of our own national literature. 
America has more nearly come of 
age in the last decade in regard to a 
realization of the essential worth of 
her own literary creations than ever 
in her history. 

Not until comparatively recently 
did American colleges of first rank 
include in their curricula courses in 
American literature. If the higher 
institutions were slow to recognize 
the worth of such definite study, it is 
no wonder that educators only until 
yesterday, as it were, did not include 
the study of American literature to 
any great extent in high school 
courses of study. Looking back over 
these years, we discover with John 
Macy that “almost all orderly study 
of American literature was confined 
to the departments of English in 
eastern colleges and their disciples in 
western institutions.” 

Of our treasury of literature, we 
have as golden a store as any nation 
only three centuries old. We need 
not apologize for what we have. But 
that has been the habit of some of 
us Americans, when we were not 
bragging. John Macy states it in 
this manner, “We Americans pendu- 
late between brag and snivel. We 
are especially apt to grovel when we 
speak of our place in literature, but 


FRANCES WOOLLEY 
Knoxville High School 
Knoxville 
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no nation can point to a greater than 
Franklin, who lived so well, toiled 
so well, reveled in life so richly, 
made the world an infinitely better 
place to live in, and, after what he 
described as a life spent in meaning 
well, left behind him writings of 
eternal youth.” 

Not so many years ago, the works 
of American authors were read more 
extensively in Europe than in Ameri- 
ca. But today, we have become 
more American literature conscious. 

Poe pointed out, in his day, that 
Americans had a servile respect for 
European opinion. He said, “That 
an American book could, by any pos- 
sibility, be worth perusal was an idea 
by no means prevalent in the land; 
and if we were induced to read at 
all the productions of our native 
writers, it was only after repeated 
assurances from England that such 
productions were not altogether con- 
temptible. It would be folly to place 
ourselves on a level with the mature 
nations of Europe, the earliest steps 
of whose children are among the 
groves of magnificently endowed 
academies, and whose innumerable 
men of leisure, and of consequent 
learning, drink daily from _ those 
august fountains of inspiration which 
burst around them everywhere from 
out the tombs of their immortal dead, 
and from out their hoary and tro- 
phied monuments of chivalry and 
song.” 

It is perhaps true that an individu- 
al might become “book-suffocated,” 
as Lowell spoke of Cotton Mather, 
but very few of the young people of 
today are in such dire danger as that 
erudite New England Puritan, whose 
normal day numbered seventeen 
hours and whose warning over the 
door of his study was “Be Brief.” 
But our young people are reading 
literature as never before. If the 
private opinion of a number of high 
school teachers is an_ indication, 
works by American authors are more 
popular among high school students 
than such classics as Beowulf, The 
Iliad, Paradise Lost, and others em- 
phasized most strongly to the exclu- 


sion of American literature a quarter 
of a century ago. America, with her 
traditions, her history, her more 
compact living, is nearer to the 
hearts of American youth than for- 
merly. 

Of course, there might be the dan- 
ger that we might like a stupid book 
all the better simply because its stu- 
pidity is American. Such might be 
the case, but the peoples of all na- 
tions are allowed such a privilege. 
Such a paradox would at least stamp 
Americans as distinctly human. 

The study of American literature 
is invaluable as an aid in the appre- 
ciation of the immense geography of 
the nation and in the understanding 
of the varied racial elements in our 
civilization. Some high schools are 
adding the study of geography in 
the belief that it will more adequate- 
ly equip the student for his place in 
life. Five minutes’ reflection on the 
immensity of America and the possi- 
bility for literature will make one 
pause in wonder. Think how dif- 
ferent native writers have made 
various sections of the country live 
and what this should mean to the 
eager minds of high school students! 
Perhaps it would be more convincing 
to imagine the works of these authors 
omitted from our literature. Sup- 
pose Mark Twain had never written 
Tom Sawyer, or Huckleberry Finn, 
or Life on the Mississippi; suppose 
Benjamin Franklin, “the son of the 
Boston soap-boiler,” had never given 
us a picture of the times in his Auto- 
biography; suppose Paul Laurence 
Dunbar had never written When 
Malindy Sings; suppose Edwin 
Markham had left undone The Man 
with the Hoe; or Whittier had never 
given us the picture of New England 
farm life in Snowbound; or Theo- 
dore Dreiser had never written his 
frank autobiography that depicts 
Chicago, and St. Louis, and New 
York some forty years ago in A 
Book About Myself. And so we 
might continue. Our rivers, prairies, 
lakes, mountains, cities are surely no 
mean setting for American literature. 

Whittier believed that the Ameri- 
can poet should write about America. 
This country, he believed, had be- 
come a byword among the nations. 
Hawthorne loved New England and 
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wrote about it. He contended that 
he was not really an American, “that 
New England was as big a lump of 
earth as he could hold in his heart.” 
And yet Hawthorne wrote The Mar- 
ble Faun, which is included in high 
school courses of study. As we 
know, the setting was in Italy. We 
do not object to American authors 
writing about foreign subjects. We 
know that he is seeing them through 
an American’s eyes with an Ameri- 
can’s point of view. The high school 
student can also read Pippa Passes 
or Romola, or The Romance of 
Leonardo da Vinci, and other works 
with Italian settings by authors of 
various nationalities in order to 
round out his picture of Italy. But 
let him not neglect books by Ameri- 
can authors. 

English, French, German, Italian, 
Russian, Norwegian, Japanese, and 
American authors have all been 
satirized by their own countrymen 
and by outsiders since books were 
printed. That is no reason why 
American writers should be avoided. 
Even as generous a spirit as Lowell’s 
poked fun at the solemn authors and 
critics who were trying to inaugurate 
a New World literature and were 
convinced that “since that little driblet 
of the Avon had succeeded in pro- 
ducing William Shakespeare some- 
thing unusual was to be expected of 
the Mississippi.” Such statements, as 
looked back upon, at least, add spice 
to the appreciation of literature. 
Mark Twain attacked the writings 
of Cooper in a most unfriendly man- 
ner, while Balzac and Dumas paid 
high tribute to those same writings. 
High school students, in spite of 
Mark Twain, still read with zest 
about Cooper’s sailors, backwoods- 
men, soldiers, and Indians. And with 
zest, in spite of Mark Twain’s critics, 
they read about Mark Twain’s char- 
acters. Such is the buoyant Ameri- 
canism that survives the cudgel 
blows of critics, even critics who are 
fellow countrymen. 


The buoyant Americanism in the 
hearts of our high school students 
will continue to flourish. We plead 
for a fair sampling of American 
literature as a continuing component 
element in the courses of study of 
the future. 








Treatment of Specific Defects 
(Continued from page 21) 
making sure to put his paper on the 
top of the stack as the papers come 
to him, and then have the bundles of 
papers from the different rows of 
pupils collected and sent forward 
from the rear toward the front, 
again making sure to place each bun- 
dle on top of the stack. If the pa- 
pers are kept in order by the teacher, 
she will be able in a minute or two 
of time to get each pupil’s paper back 
to him by starting at the end of each 
row and having each pupil take off 

the top paper. 

3. The teacher should exercise dis- 
patch in all of her classroom pro- 
cedure. 


4. The teacher should do her 
blackboard work in advance. After 
school in the evening, or before 


school in the morning, she should 
place on the blackboard the material 
which will be needed in her classes 
during the day. 

5. The teacher should subject as 
many elements of her work as pos- 
sible to routinism. 

6. Detailed work which is neces- 
sary for children to copy should be 
supplied to the children in multi- 
graphed form. 

7. The teacher should prepare in 
advance all laboratory and other ma- 
terial needed in a class period. 

8. All pupils should be kept em- 
ployed. For example, while one 
group is at the blackboard, the pu- 
pils at their seats should be occupied 
with oral or other written work. 

9. The teacher should master the 
names of her pupils. 

Aims and Choices of Subject Mat- 
ter. — 1. Well-prepared courses of 
study properly supervised will take 
care of the aims and choices of sub- 
ject matter by the teacher. Every 
school system which claims to be 
progressive should have worked out 
by its teachers detailed courses of 
study which contain statements of 
aim, materials to be taught, methods 
of teaching, standards of attain- 
ment, devices for testing, and refer- 
ences. 

2. A thorough knowledge of the 
subject on the part of the teacher, 
combined with careful planning and 
good self-control, will assist any 
teacher in making selections in sub- 
ject matter. 


Reviews.—1. The reviews should 
be done by the pupils, not by the 
teacher. The teacher will only di- 
rect. 

2. The form of questions should 
be different in reviews to that which 
was used in the original presenta- 
tions. By giving different forms 
and settings to the questions the in- 
formation included in an answer can 
become the response to a number of 
different stimuli. 

3. Reviews should be distributed 
psychologically. After the original 
presentation of some new material 
there should be a rather extensive 
review within a day or two. Later 
reviews should become progressively 
shorter and at progressively longer 
intervals. 

Attention to the Spoken English of 
Pupils—1. Case studies of each pu- 
pil should be made by the teacher 
in order that she will know what 
weaknesses to watch for in each 
pupil’s speech. 

2. If the pupil’s oral English is 
more important than the substance 
of what he is saying, the teacher 
should not hesitate to interrupt a pu- 
pil’s statements to direct attention 
toward his language error. It has 
been established by repeated experi- 
ences with different teachers and a 
number of pupils that breaking in 
on a child’s recitation does not dis- 
tract the child’s attention and cause 
him to forget what it was he was 
trying to say. 

Effectiveness of Pupils’ Expres- 
sion—1. Pupils should be expected 
to repeat their own statements which 
are not loud enough to be heard. The 
teacher should insist upon the state- 
ments being repeated over and over 
by the original pupil until all of the 
class are able to hear. 

2. It will be found advisable from 
time to time to ask some pupil in a 
remote part of the room to repeat a 
statement to see whether or not all 
have been able to hear. 

3. The teacher should not restate 
an awkwardly expressed answer of 


a pupil’s. She should insist that the 


pupil do this himself. 

4. Pupils may be asked to write 
their statements on the blackboard 
when they fail to make themselves 
heard. 
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School Doors Open to 
33,000,000 Americans 


It is back-to-school time in the 
United States, and to school it is for 
one of every four persons in our 
country. 

September marks the official open- 
ing of another school term as 33,- 
000,000 boys, girls, and adult citizens 
throughout the nation again turn 
schoolward. 

The Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of the Interior, today re- 
vealed significant facts and statis- 
tics about America’s peace army of 
education. 

If your youngster went to a kin- 
dergarten or elementary school to- 
day, he was one of the more than 
23,000,000 young Americans who did 
likewise. 

That “grown-up” son or daughter 
who stepped out to high school 
joined with 6,000,000 other youths 
eager to prepare themselves for life. 
About one-half of these sons and 
daughters entering high school this 
fall will graduate four years hence. 

College doors open to more than 
1,000,000 young men and women this 
month. Only one of every three 
1936 high school graduates will be 
numbered among the college fresh- 
men, and only one of every two 
young men and women entering col- 
lege this year for the first time may 
be expected to come forth with a 
degree in 1940, 

“Returning prosperity will bring 
further recovery by American 
schools of ground lost during the de- 
pression,” predicts United States 
Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker. “Restoration of real 
estate values and improvement in 
price levels have gone far toward 
wiping out the epidemic of closed 
schools.” 

Other trends which may be ex- 
pected in education during the com- 
ing year were set forth today by 
Commissioner Studebaker : 

“Further decrease in enrollment in 
elementary schools due to decreas- 
ing birth rate, but not as great as 
during the previous year. 

“Repeal of teacher oath laws in 
Many states due to the increasing 
public recognition that such laws 


‘United States Office of Education Re- 
lease, - September 13, 1936. 
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as an elementary supplementary text in Tennes- 
see history and in reading, and on the Junior 
High School multiple list. 


DISCOVERING TENNESSEE 


By Mary U. Rornrock 


The story of Tennessee from the days of the 
Indians and pioneer homemakers to the TVA; 
the story of the development of one state and 
of the whole nation. Over 500 pages. 


Price $0.77 


The University of North Carolina Press 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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constitute a threat to academic free- 
dom and hence American democracy. 

“Additional opportunities in vo- 
cational education for training of 
skilled workers to meet the needs of 
changes in industry. 

“Better training and more place- 
ment for the physically handicapped 
and disabled due to the increase in 
funds for vocational rehabilitation 
through the social security legisla- 
tion. 

“Considerable handicap to the pri- 
vate educational institutions depend- 
ing on endowments due to decrease 
in rates of interest on bonds. 

“Much greater use of radio in the 
service of education due to the prac- 
tical steps for cooperation between 
broadcasters and educators. 

“Better school buildings and facili- 
ties, stimulated by PWA grants and 
loans. 

“Further restoration of teacher 
salaries to predepression levels, with 
a restoration of predepression pro- 
motion schedules. 

“Wider extension of education in 
the CCC, with achievement of the 
goal of a schoolhouse in every camp. 


“A tremendous increase in civic 
education for voting citizens through 
the increase in public forums and 
discussion groups under public and 
private auspices. 

“Fewer illiterates due to the ef- 
forts of the WPA adult education 
projects. 

“An increase in college and uni- 
versity enrollments due in part to the 
assistance given needy students by 
NYA. This will also influence high 
school enrollments. 

“Continued expansion of what is 
probably the fastest developing field 
of American education—the junior 
college movement. 

“Further consolidation of rural 
schools in the interests of economy 
and better quality of educational op- 
portunity.” 

Responsibility for instruction of 
America’s school family will fall this 
year to approximately 1,018,000 
teachers in both public and private 
institutions of learning. One-fourth 
of our nation’s school teachers are 
men, 75,000 of whom offer instruc- 
tion in the elementary grades. When 

(Continued on page 31) 
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The Teachers’ Bookshelf 


Universal Education in the South, 
Vol. I, by Charles William Dab- 
ney. The University of North 
Carolina Press. 568 pp. $3.75. 
Tennessee friends of public edu- 

cation will greet this volume with 

special interest because the author 
was for seventeen years president of 

the University of Tennessee (1887- 

1904). He began his career in the 

stirring post-reconstruction when the 

old feudal social order in the South, 
fast crumbling with the passing of 
slavery and the devastation of war, 
was giving way to a militant democ- 
racy in education. His is primarily 
the story of great men—the Ruff- 
ners, Lees, MclIvers, Aldermans, 

Claxtons, Breckenridges, Thomp- 

sons, Currys, and Tutwilers—men 

who laid the foundations for the 
substantial developments in popular 
mass education of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It is a heartening story of per- 
sistent and decisive accomplishment. 

The general pattern of education 
is strikingly similar in all Southern 

Dr. Dabney por- 


commonwealths. 


trays clearly and vividly the spread 
from state to state of the aristocratic 
dominance of wealth and position, 
the era of the academy, the pitiful 
inadequacies of the charity school, 
and the dissipation of public school 


funds and lands. Then followed the 
war with its blighting sequel of re- 
construction and a hitherto prosper- 
ous section of the nation lying dor- 
mant both culturally and materially 
for a quarter of a century. Through 
it all, however, shines the flaming 
torch of Thomas Jefferson’s educa- 
tional idealism, the heart of which is 
that the state has an obligation to 
educate every boy and girl. How 
that ideal was consistently side- 
tracked and thwarted by entrenched 
interests, despite the heroic efforts of 
mountain-bred champions of popular 
rights until comparatively recent dec- 
ades, is hardly conceivable for us 
who live today were it not for the 
fact that we still face to some ex- 
tent the same powerful forces of 
opposition to public education. 

Dr. Dabney skimps the story of the 
Southern private college and acad- 
emy, probably rightly because their 
existence is not his concern in this 
volume. He treats, perhaps too 


Edited by 
PAUL L. PALMER 
Professor of Education 
University of Chattanooga 
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kindly, the bitter struggle between 
private and public educational phi- 
losophies in the hectic seventies and 
eighties. He is more concerned with 
the host of ardent campaigners who 
stumped their respective and often 
neighboring states to awaken the 
common people to the need for better 
education. The reader senses that 
public schools came not as a gift 
from above but rather were the 
product of an insistent demand from 
farm and factory folk, awakened and 
inspired by great leaders. 

The negro is not neglected. The 
storv of Hampton and Tuskegee In- 
stitutes, of Armstrong, Frissell, 
Washington, and Moton, and the lot 
of the colored man from Jamestown 
to 1900, is an especially choice fea- 
ture of the book and one that gives 
assurance that the South can and will 
solve its race problem in a construc- 
tive manner. 

Dr. Dabnev can hardly be criti- 
cised if he writes often with unusual 
warmth and fervor, sometimes ap- 
proaching eulogy. He was himself a 
member of the famous North Caro- 
lina Watauga Club, which organiza- 
tion more than any other factor 
makes the names of Moses, McIver, 
\yeock, Alderman, Daniels, Page, 
Claxton, and others illustrious for 
all time in Southern education. It 
was primarily the work of this group 
that led to the organization and 
splendid achievement of the South- 
ern Education Board and _ initiated 
the remarkable public school devel- 
opments of the twentieth century. To 
read that story in the author’s schol- 
arly and discriminating treatment is 
to restore one’s faith in the validity 
and ultimate triumph of the demo- 
cratic ideal in popular education in 
our Southland.—P. L. P. 

Willingly to School, that delightful 
book of photographs of children hav- 
ing fun at school, a best seller as a 
$3.00 trade book, is now available in 
a school edition priced at only $1.80. 

Through Wendell MacRae’s pho- 
tographs and written commentaries 
by members of the Fox Meadow 


School Staff, Willingly to School 
shows vividly how the modern pro- 
gressive school works. It shows it 
has a place where children play and 
have fun, where they learn skills be- 
cause they need to use them, where 
they explore the manifold forms of 
life about them, where they solve 
their common problems through co- 
operative effort, where hands and 
minds are used together. Chapters 
are headed: Getting Acquainted, In- 
vestigating, Outdoors, Machines, 
Fun, Feelings, Managing, Hands, 
Pets, Books. 

Willingly to School was made un- 
der the direction of Claire T. Zyve 
at the Fox Meadow School in Scars- 
dale, Westchester County, New 
York, the cooperative work of the 
school staff and the photographer, 
Wendell MacRae. It is superb as 
a work of art, as a human document, 
as a record of what education can 
and should be. Every one with any 
interest in the newer teaching 
methods should certainly own a 
copy. Published by Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 29 Pryor Street, N. 
E., Atlanta, Georgia. Usual dis- 
count allowed on school orders. 

Standard Testing Reduced to Its 
Lowest Terms, Jos. E. Avent. Pub- 
lished by the author, Knoxville, Ten- 
1936. Superintendents and 
principals who are interested in the 
exact procedure for putting on a 
testing program will find in Dr. 
\vent’s latest book, Standard Test- 
ing Reduced to Its Lowest Terms, 
most complete and helpful informa- 
tion, suggestions, and directions for 


nessee, 


doing so. 

This is not a book about standard 
tests, but a complete account of what 
to do when undertaking a testing 
program, beginning with the selection 
of the tests to use, mastering the 
techniques of giving, administering 
and scoring them, tabulating the re- 
sults, and making individual and 
class profiles, to studying the results, 
and recommending changes based 
upon them. It shows what disposi- 
tion should be made of each indi 
vidual pupil tested, what new em- 
phasis should be made, where reme 
dial teaching is needed, and what 
reclassification may be needed. 
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This is an intensely practical book. 
It outlines in detail six testing pro- 
grams; two for grades one to three 
and four for grades four to eight. 
Each program suggests and explains 
all materials needed for its full exe- 
cution, and every step in the program 
is fully and carefully worked out. 

The book is admirably adapted 
both as a guide for actually carry- 
ing on a testing program and as a 
text for the training of teachers in 
the use and interpretation of stand- 
ard tests. — A. D. MUELLER, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 


Some New 1936 Books Received 
(Elementary and Junior High 
School Grades) 

The Happy Hour Readers, by Mil- 
dred English and Thomas Alexan- 
der. Johnson Publishing Co. An 
attractive, durable set of primary 
grade readers consisting of a Pre- 
Primer, 20 cents; Primer, 56 cents; 
First Reader, 64 cents; Second 
Reader, 72 cents; and Third Reader, 
80 cents. Teachers’ guides accom- 
pany first and second grade material. 

The Friendly Hour Readers, by 
U. W. Leavell, Elizabeth Breckin- 
ridge, Mary Browning, and Hattie 
Follis. American Book Co. Pre- 
Primer, 16 cents; Primer, 52 cents; 
Book One, 56 cents; Book Two, 64 
cents; Book Three, 68 cents; Book 
Four, 76 cents; Books Five and Six, 
84 cents; Books Seven and Eight, 
92 cents. Materials in Books Four 
to Eight, inclusive, deal with themes 
of adventure, invention, achieve- 
ment, living and service, work, play, 
and helpful living. Excellent for 
text or supplementary reading ma- 
terial. 

From Morning Till Night and 
Happy Days, by W. W. Charters, 
Dean F. Smiley, and Ruth M. 
Strang. Macmillan Co. Both 60 
cents. Health readers for the first 
and second grades. 


School Doors Open 
(Continued from page 29) 
depression budgets for school pur- 
poses brought a decrease of 21,000 
elementary school teachers through- 
out the country, there was an in- 
crease of 7,100 in number of men 


teachers. Since 1920 there have 


been eighteen per cent more men 
teachers and only six per cent more 
women teachers in our public ele- 
mentary schools. 

If your child attends a rural 
school, he could go to class 161 days 
this term, it is estimated. The 
chances are that he will be absent 
about twenty-six days. The city 
school will be open 182 days, but 
each child will be in attendance only 
157 days. Every day there are, on 
the average, 4,000,000 children ab- 
sent from school. Nevertheless, 
school attendance records are im- 
proving. Studies are telling authori- 
ties why children are absent from 
school, and findings should result in 
many reasons for absence being 
eliminated. 

The total school population in our 
country is greater than the combined 
populations of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New Jersey. If Ameri- 
ca’s peace army of education went on 
the march—four abreast at regular 
infantry pace — the back-to-school 
parade would begin at New York 
City, cross the country to San Fran- 
cisco, return to New York, and 
stretch back across the country to 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

To pay the bill for educating the 
vast throng of our children and 
adults in public schools, it would cost 
each citizen in our nation only seven 
cents a day. A cent and a half added 
would also pay the cost of instruct- 
ing the 3,364,000 persons enrolled in 
private schools. The annual cost of 
public education is $25.61 per citizen, 
and for private education, $4.90 per 
citizen. This total of $30.51 is 
$13.83 less per adult than it was in 
1929-30. 

Students enrolled in colleges and 
universities this fall—more than 
1,000,000—equal about half the total 
number of living college graduates 
in the United States—2,204,000. 

The number of young people en- 
tering high school roughly equals 
about two-thirds the number of liv- 
ing high school graduates in the en- 
tire nation—8,222,000. 

Of each 1,000 adults in the United 
States, only twenty-nine have re- 
ceived college degrees, and only 109 
have earned high school diplomas. 

The United States Office of Edu- 
cation announces other facts con- 
cerning American education: 


There are still 138,542 one-room 
schools in our country. 

2,794,000 pupils are transported 
to school in 77,000 vehicles at an 
average cost of twenty dollars per 
pupil per year. 

Back to school for pupils means 
back before school opens for 3,500 
county superintendents and 14,000 
city superintendents of schools. 

There are nearly 4,000,000 illiter- 
ates in the United States. 

Each of the 2,109 CCC Camps 
will have an educational adviser this 
year, offering instruction to nearly 
350,000 enrollees in all the camps. 

More than 100,000 persons are 
studying to be nurses. 

From 1932 to 1934 kindergarten 
enrollments dropped sixteen per 
cent; elementary enrollments 
dropped one per cent, partly the re- 
sult of a falling birth rate. 

America’s school property is 
valued at $12,050,000,000, including 
$2,150,000,000 held as endowment 
and other trust funds. This is an in- 
vestment of only $400 per pupil. 

About 3,000,000 persons are en- 
rolled in emergency education classes, 
evening schools, and special schools 
of various kinds in the United 
States. 

1,250,000 persons are enrolled in 
vocational schools or classes. 

Nearly forty per cent of the rural 
Negro schools still use benches with 
no desks. 

1,000,000 Negro children of school 
age are not in school. 

There are 127,000 school districts 
in the United States. 

More than 75,000 Indians are en- 
rolled in public and private schools. 

In ninety large city school systems, 
the average cost per pupil for opera- 
tion of the school plant each year is 
$9.56. 

There are 28,000 high schools in 
the United States. 

To educate a rural school child it 
costs on the average $53.31 per year. 

To educate a city school child it 
costs on the average $92.68 per year. 

47,000,000 persons in the United 
States have had only an elementary 
school education. 

19,000,000 have only graduated 
from high school or have only taken 
some high school work. 

5,275,000 have graduated from 
college or have taken some college 
work. 
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ATWOOD-THOMAS 


Geography Workbooks 


A workbook for each Atwood-Thomas text- 
book—providing a comprehensive set of 
tests and exercises that help to increase 
learning effectiveness. Send for circular 
No. 557. 


SMITH -REEVE-MORSS 


Exercises in Arithmetic for Practice 
and Testing, New Edition 


A popular series of exercises for grades 3 
through 8 that are exceptionally good for 
drill, diagnosis, and measuring achievement. 
May be used with any series of arithmetics 
or to particular advantage with SMITH- 
LUSE-MORSS: Problem and Practice 
Arithmetics recently adopted by the State 
of Tennessee. Send for circular No. 295. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Represented by 


THOMAS M. WOODSON 
P. O. Box 246 




















Gregg Books Approved for 


Use in Tennessee 
Bookkeeping 


Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting, by Fearon 


Business English 


The English of Business, Complete Edition, by Hagar, Wilson, 
Hutchinson, and Blanchard 


Commercial Law 
Essentials of Commercial Law, Revised, by Whigam, Jones, 
and Moody 
Office Management 


Applied Secretarial Practice, by SoRelle and Gregg 
Applied Secretarial Practice Laboratory Materials, by SoRelle 
and Gregg 
Stenography 
Gregg Shorthand Manual, Anniversary Edition, by Gregg 
Gregg Speed Studies, Anniversary Edition, by Gregg 
*Gregg Shorthand Dictionary, Anniversary Edition, by Gregg 
Gregg Speed Building, by Gregg 
Graded Readings in Gregg Shorthand, by Hunter 


Typeuriting 


Gregg Typing, Techniques and Projects, Complete Course, by 
SoRelle and Smit 


Commercial teachers and school executives are invited to write for 
examination copies. 


*A charge must be made for this title. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


Nashville, Tennessee 2500 PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
































Safeguard the Eyes of Those Who Study 


Here Are Three Rules for Protection of Eyesight: 


Have Eyes Examined Regularly 


Consult your eye physician as you do your doctor or dentist. Defective vision 
saps energy and may be the cause of other ailments that cause discomfort. 





Have Your Home Lighting Tested 


By means of the Light meter an accurate test of the lighting in your home will 
be made free. Call our Home Service Dept. 8-1141. 


Buy Better Sight Lamps from Your Dealer 


A complete assortment of I. E. S$. Better Sight Lamps will be found on display 








in your dealer’s store. Look for the I. E. S. label. 


Save Sight with Good Light 





MEMPHIS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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You 
Can't 
Ignore 


Quality...! 


HOTEL PEABODY 


(South’s Finest—One of America’s Best) 


IN 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


FAMED FOR FINE Foops w  FIvE RESTAURANTS w LUXURY WITH ECONOMY 


Famous ORCHESTRA 


Rates: From $3.00 per person Single e From $2.00 per person Double 


F. R. SCHUTT, Vice-President and General Manager 




















CONVENTION SUGGESTION 


REASONABLE RATES 
‘Teh a postgraduate SINGLE ROOM DOUBLE ROOM 
$1.50 without Bath $2.50 without Bath 
e e 2.00 ith Batt 33 j 
course in thrifty com- up with Bath 00 up with Bath 


fort and the modern 
science of appetite 


education... 


Stop at 


HOTEL GAYOSO 


Cc. C. CARTWRIGHT, General Manager 
MEMPHIS 


© 
FREE PARKING IN GARAGE 











Choose a spacious, moderate Hotel Gayoso Room 




















WOOD AND CARPENTER: Modern Science 


Series—A National Leader on the State-Adopted List 


The following recommendation of the FIFTH YEARBOOK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENC Bi is now an accepted principle in courses of study of schools of every 
type of organization: “As rapidly as conditions warrant, science should be made a required 
subject in the seventh, eighth, and ninth years.” 





Science for Grades Seven and Eight- 


An Integrated Health and Science Series 


BOOK ONE: Our Environment; Its Relation to Us 


BOOK TWO: Our Environment; How We Adapt Our- 


OUR ENV [RONMENT selves to It 
ITS REL ATION suent 


a Each Book Complete: Each volume is complete within 
CARPENTER eR AND W I 


itself and is used regularly independently of the other. 
Their materials of study are coordinated as members of a 
series, however. 

Demonstrations Optional: Discussions of all subjects are 
complete. The experiments and demonstrations are for 
illustrative purposes. It is left wholly to the discretion of 
CONMENT the teacher as to which ones, if any, are performed for 


— ‘ : 
OUR URSELVESTOIT demonstration or experiment 


HOW WE ADAPT O! 
CARPENTER AND -WOOD Health Objective: In the present new editions sufficient 
space is given to health study to obviate the necessity of 
separate courses. Here science rather than dogma is made 
the guide. The What, the How, and the Why of science 
give new meaning to the study of personal and community 
health. 
Science Discovery Book: ‘This is the title of the attractive 
workbook that accompanies each volume. The keeping 
of an orderly notebook is a valuable procedure in any 
science course. The use of such is entirely optional, how- 
ever, as all needed material is included in the textbook, 
itself. 
Teacher Manuals: A complete teacher’s manual outlining 
the aims, objectives, and methods of study, as well as 
furnishing a key to all the exercises accompanies each book. 


1RONME NT 


CONTROL II 


HOW WE USE AND 


The books of the Our Environment Series have grown out of actual classroom experience and 
have a reputation for being easily taught under average school conditions. Special training in 
science on the ate of the teacher i is by no means a requirement for successful teaching of these 
elementary courses 


Each of the books is a child’s book of science designed to furnish a sufficient fund of scientific 
information to help the young pupil interpret his environment and to attain a habit of clear 
thinking from cause to effect and from effect back to cause. admittedly a training becoming 
increasingly necessary in the complexities of modern civilization. 


Allyn and Bacon 


181, PEACHTREE STREET ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


THOMAS R. GREGORY, Representative, Bellevue Drive, Nashville 














